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Washington,  D.  C,  September  H,  1912. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  manuscript  entitled 
u  Tobacco  Marketing  in  the  United  States."  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Mathewson, 
Crop  Technologist.  Office  of  Tobacco  Investigations,  and  to  recom- 
mend that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  series  of  this  Bureau. 

It  is  believed  that  the  information  which  is  here  brought  together 
in  a  systematic  and  complete  form  will  be  of  value  to  the  tobacco 
interests  of  the  country. 

Respectfully.  B.  T.  Galloway. 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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TOBACCO  MARKETING  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tobacco  is  a  commodit}7  with  somewhat  inexact  and  varying  stand- 
ards of  value.  Every  year,  and  perhaps  every  day,  tobacco  changes 
hands  at  prices  varying  from  a  few  cents  to  several  dollars  a  pound. 
Points  as  to  difference  in  quality  can  be  predicated  with  considerable 
detail  and  apparent  precision  on  paper,  but  in  judging  the  sample 
in  hand  it  is  discovered  that  a  real  standard  does  not  exist,  except 
in  the  varying  ideas  and  opinions  of  men  in  the  trade  and  in  relation 
to  the  supply  and  demand  at  the  time.  The  tobacco  itself  changes 
in  appearance  slightly,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
examined,  and  the  ideas  of  the  men  themselves  fluctuate  more  or  less 
without  other  than  personal  reasons.  In  the  low  grades  selling  for 
a  few  cents  a  pound  the  differences  of  judgment  concerning  standards 
of  quality  is  of  but  little  importance  as  it  affects  sales  and  prices; 
but  in  the  higher  grades,  with  the  much  more  refined  and  subtle 
differentiations  to  be  considered,  the  divergence  of  opinions  as  to 
their  proper  values,  even  among  experienced  men,  becomes  increas- 
ingly great.  Of  course,  very  real  differences  in  quality  exist  accord- 
ing to  the  general  standards  set  up  by  the  trade  at  the  time,  and 
men  are  able  to  recognize  these  points  of  difference  along  broad  lines 
with  a  surprising  degree  of  accuracy,  even  considering  that  it  is  so 
completely  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  to  be  expected  in  the  early  days 
of  the  industry  that  misunderstandings  and  claims  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, pretended,  fancied,  or  real,  would  be  common  between  buyers 
and  sellers.  If  tobacco  was  sold  by  sample  it  was  easy  for  the  buyer 
to  claim  that  the  tobacco  was  not  up  to  the  sample,  and  the  grower 
was  prone  to  believe  that  the  buyer  had  willfully  and  dishonestly 
failed  to  pay  the  proper  value  for  his  particular  crop. 

The  tobacco  industry  was  of  such  paramount  importance  in  the 
early  development  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  that  those  colonies 
soon  took  cognizance  of  these  unsatisfactory  features  and  passed  laws 
from  time  to  time  regulating  the  inspection  and  sale  of  tobacco.  The 
purposes  of  these  laws  was  to  encourage  foreign  trade  by  better 
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assuring  the  integrity  of  the  sample  and  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
tobacco,  by  controlling  the  relations  between  buyers,  sellers,  and  mid- 
dlemen in  the  interests  of  equity  and  fair  dealing,  and  by  the  satis- 
factory and  expeditious  settlement  of  questions  in  dispute. 

Both  of  these  colonies  in  very  early  times  established  official  ware- 
houses where  planters  could  bring  their  tobacco  for  storage  and  sale. 
The  system  of  the  official  sampling  of  tobacco  in  hogsheads  by  sworn 
State  officers  also  came  into  existence  at  a  comparatively  early  date. 
This  official  State  inspection  was  generally  compulsory  in  the  case 
of  tobacco  for  shipment  out  of  the  colonies,  and  sometimes  also 
attempts  were  made  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  price  of  the  different  hogs- 
heads according  to  the  sample  as  drawn. 

The  buyers  often  were  only  transitory  foreign  residents,  which  was 
an  additional  factor  adding  to  the  chance  of  misunderstanding  and 
lack  of  good  will  between  buyers  and  sellers  and  was  an  added  reason 
for  the  necessity  of  legal  regulation  of  the  tobacco  trade  between 
buyers  and  sellers. 

Thus,  we  have  a  conception  of  the  fundamental  causes  that  led  up 
to  the  establishment  of  an  elaborate  system  of  warehousing,  inspec- 
tion, and  auction  sales  under  rigorous  State  supervision,  which  does 
not  exist  for  any  other  agricultural  commodity  with  which  the  writer 
is  familiar. 

State  inspections  are  now,  however,  generally  done  away  with,  and 
the  tobacco  trade  is  more  largely  self-regulated,  but  the  influence  of 
this  close  State  supervision  as  practiced  in  the  old  days  is  still  clearly 
discernible,  and  even  now  all  the  older  tobacco-growing  States  have 
quite  elaborate  statutes  in  force  regulating  the  inspection,  sale,  and 
warehousing  of  tobacco. 

THE   MARYLAND   OR   BALTIMORE   SYSTEM    OF    MARKETING. 
THE  BALTIMORE   MARKET. 

Of  all  the  systems  of  marketing  tobacco,  that  existing  in  Maryland, 
or  rather  Baltimore,  since  that  is  the  only  central  market  in  the  State, 
has  undergone  less  change  from  the  methods  followed  in  the  early 
days  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  old  tobacco  States,  and,  indeed, 
the  methods  now  followed  are  practically  what  they  always  have 
been.  State  warehouses,  State  inspections  (although  no  longer  com- 
pulsory) ,  and  State  guarantee  of  the  samples  are  all  still  in  force  in 
the  Baltimore  market. 

In  earlier  times  State-inspection  houses  were  located  here  and  there 
at  a  number  of  convenient  points  throughout  the  producing  territory. 
These,  however,  were  abandoned  one  at  a  time,  and  the  trade  became 
more  and  more  centered  in  Baltimore,  and  finally  became  entirely 
centered  there. 
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A  system  of  five  large  State  storage  and  inspection  houses  resulted, 
each  presided  over  by  an  independent  inspector  appointed  by  the 
governor.  With  a  shrinkage  in  business,  however,  the  number  actu- 
ally in  operation  was  finally  reduced  to  three.  Under  the  system 
of  having  independent  inspectors  for  each  house  there  grew  up  much 
rivalry  and  competition  for  business  in  the  effort  to  make  each  house 
self-sustaining.  Under  this  system  the  tendency  was  to  give  a  better 
sample  than  the  contents  of  the  hogshead  warranted.  To  counter- 
act this  evil  the  Maryland  Legislature  remodeled  its  inspection  law 
in  1808,  providing,  among  other  changes,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
single  chief  inspector,  with  deputy  inspectors  for  all  State  houses, 
all  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  for  biennial  periods  and  placed 
under  heavy  bonds  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  This  is 
the  law  as  it  stands  to-day. 

The  more  important  provisions  of  the  law,  so  far  as  general  rules 
of  procedure  are  concerned,  are  substantially  as  follows:  The  hogs- 
heads are  numbered  and  inspected  in  the  regular  order  of  their  re- 
ceipt. The  gross  weight  of  the  tobacco  and  hogshead  is  taken  first ; 
then  the  hogshead  is  stripped  from  the  tobacco  and  the  hogshead 
weighed  separately.  The  tobacco  is  then  inspected  by  drawing  sam- 
ples from  at  least  six  different  places.  This  sample  is  sealed  with 
wax  and  appropriately  marked  with  the  number  of  the  hogshead, 
date,  and  inspector's  name.  Xo  charge  is  made  to  sellers  of  Mary- 
land-grown tobacco  for  either  storage  or  inspection.  The  buyer, 
however,  covers  the  expense  of  the  service  to  the  State  by  paying  a 
fee  of  $2  per  hogshead  upon  the  removal  of  the  tobacco  and  an  addi- 
tional storage  fee  of  15  cents  per  month,  if  in  storage  more  than  six 
months  after  purchase. 

Tobacco  is  not  sold  at  auction  on  the  Baltimore  market.  There 
are  a  number  of  commission  firms,  to  one  of  which  the  farmer  usually 
consigns  his  tobacco.  On  inspection  the  sealed  sworn  samples  are 
taken  in  charge  by  the  commission  merchant  and  removed  to  his 
office.  The  sale  of  the  hogshead  of  tobacco  is  thereafter  a  matter 
of  private  bargaining  between  the  commission  merchant  and  the 
buyer,  although  the  grower  sometimes  sets  a  minimum  price  for  the 
commission  merchant  to  ask.  When  the  market  is  active  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  buyers  on  the  Baltimore  market  to  make  the  rounds 
from  commission  house  to  commission  house,  looking  at  the  samples 
and  making  offers  on  such  hogsheads  as  they  think  they  can  use.  For 
this  service  the  commission  merchant  charges  the  seller  a  fee  of  $1.50 
per  hogshead,  independently  of  its  weight  or  the  price  it  brings.  In 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  tobacco,  however,  he  collects  from  the 
buyer  $1  per  hogshead,  which  he  turns  over  to  the  farmer  as  reim- 
bursement for  the  value  of  the  hogshead  itself. 

In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  correctness  of  any  sample  furnished  by 
the  inspector  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  the  controversy  under  cer- 
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tain  limitations  is  referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of 
three  disinterested  persons.  One  of  the  members  of  this  board  is 
selected  by  the  inspector,  and  one  by  the  claimant,  and  if  after  con- 
sultation these  two  can  not  agree,  they  are  to  select  the  third  mem- 
ber. Under  the  State  law  this  board  has  power  to  summon  and 
examine  witnesses  and  to  assess  such  reclamation  or  damages  as  it 
deems  just.  This  reclamation  allowance  is  paid  by  the  inspector 
from  the  general  tobacco  fund,  and  it  is  not  charged  against  either 
the  grower  or  the  seller. 

The  average  net  weight  of  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  as  sold  on  the 
Baltimore  market  is  about  TOO  pounds,  and  those  weighing  more  than 
850  pounds  or  less  than  600  pounds  are  likely  to  be  discriminated 
against  by  buyers.  In  former  days  hogsheads  were  packed  heavier, 
but  the  lighter  packed  ones  are  preferable  because  of  less  danger 
from  injury  by  bruising.  If  too  light,  however,  the  export  freight 
rate,  which  is  charged  by  the  hogshead,  becomes  relatively  greater 
per  pound. 

The  main  features  of  the  Baltimore  sj^stem  of  selling  tobacco  are 
as  outlined,  but  there  are,  of  course,  numerous  details  covering  the 
laws  or  customs  as  to  reinspections,  cooperage,  false  packing,  clam- 
aged  tobacco,  etc.,  which  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  consider  here. 
The  striking  feature  of  the  Baltimore  system  is  the  paternalism  of 
the  State  and  the  consequent  low  charges  to  the  seller  on  that  market. 

From  the  "  outage  "  fee  of  $2  per  hogshead,  paid  on  removal  from 
the  warehouse,  and  other  minor  sources  of  income,  such  as  storage, 
collected  for  so  many  years,  together  with  a  heavy  insurance  indem- 
nity resulting  from  the  destruction  by  fire  of  two  inspection  houses 
several  years  ago,  the  State  has  accumulated  a  large  surplus  fund, 
amounting:  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Out  of  this  fund 
the  State  has  recently  built  a  fine  new  storage  and  inspection  ware- 
house. This  building  is  six  stories  in  height,  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion, and  will  store  at  one  time  from  15,000  to  18,000  hogsheads  of 
tobacco,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  annual  production  of  the  State. 

Until  1878  all  tobacco  inspected  in  Maryland,  including  the  eastern 
Ohio  type,  was  inspected  in  the  State  inspection  warehouses,  and  it 
had  generally  been  considered  that  the  Maryland  law  made  such 
official  inspection  compulsory.  At  that  time,  however,  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  the  inspection  of 
tobacco  produced  in  other  States.  Therefore,  in  1878,  a  private  ware- 
house  was  established  at  Locust  Point,  catering  particularly  to  the 
shipments  from  the  eastern  Ohio  district.  The  same  charges  and  the 
same  warehouse  and  inspection  rules  prevailed  at  Locust  Point  as  at 
the  State-inspection  warehouses,  but  the  Locust  Point  warehouse 
had  railroad  terminals  as  well  as  wharfage,  which  saved  drayage. 
This  was  an  advantage,  particularly  to  the  inland  shipments,  and  it 
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soon  became  the  custom  to  store  and  inspect  all  of  the  eastern  Ohio 
types  at  this  private  warehouse.  Later,  the  compulsory  features  of 
the  remodeled  law  were  changed  so  a-  to  permit  the  warehoure 
inspection  of  Maryland-grown  tobacco  by  other  than  State  inspectors. 

Since  1898,  therefore,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Maryland 
crops  has  been  inspected  in  this  private  warehouse  in  addition  to  all 
the  eastern  Ohio  shipments. 

In  Table  I  are  shown  the  total  receipts  of  tobacco  at  both  the  State 
and  private  warehouses  for  the  15-year  period  from  1895  to  If 
inclusive.    The  figures  are  computed  from  the  report  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Baltimore  Leaf -Tobacco  Association. 

Table  I. — Receipts  of  Maryland  and  rastrm  Ohio  tobacco  at  Baltimore.  Md..  for 
the  15  yean  from  1895  to  1909,  inct 
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1  Includes  only  Maryland  tobacco,  but  the  reclamations  on  the  eastern  Ohio  type  were  very 
small. 

The  total  number  of  hogsheads  of  Maryland  tobacco  received  in 
this  period  was  472,220,  an  average  of  31,481  yearly.  The  reclama- 
tions amounted  to  $13,602.10,  an  average  of  $906.81  yearly.  The 
value  of  the  average  hogshead  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  this  period 
has  been  probably  something  less  than  $50.  The  value  of  the 
reclamations,  therefore,  are  equal  to  the  value  of  only  Is  or  20  h<  gs- 
heads  of  tobacco  annually,  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  about  1  to  1,500. 
Of  course,  there  were  reclamations  in  a  greater  proportion  than  1 
hogshead  in  every  1.500.  because  probably  in  no  case  would  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  total  value  of  the  hogshead  be  allowed  in 
the  reclamation.  Reclamation  is  not  usually  resorted  to  except  in 
extreme  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mixed  and  careless,  though 
not  necessarily  dishonest,  packing  is  much  mure  prevalent  than  it 
should  be  and  is  a  constant  source  of  complaint  from  the  buyers. 

So-called  local  or  home  buyer-  are  scattered  through  the  growing 
sections.     They  buy  scattered  crops  here  and  there  at  a  round  or 
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average  price  and  ship  to  Baltimore,  expecting  to  make  a  profit  by 
the  transactions. 

In  1910  the  French  Government  changed  somewhat  its  system 
of  buying  Maryland  tobacco.  Purchases  are  now  made  direct 
through  agents,  instead  of  letting  the  contract  to  the  best  competi- 
tive bidder  for  the  major  part  of  the  requirements,  as  heretofore. 

Maryland  tobacco  is  naturally  of  a  dry  and  gumless  nature. 
Conditioning  for  shipment  abroad  is  done  by  the  growers  them- 
selves before  putting  their  tobacco  on  the  Baltimore  market.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  crop,  therefore,  is  not  marketed  till  nearly 
a  year  after  it  is  grown,  in  order  that  it  may  pass  through  the 
spring  sweat  and  be  in  good  keeping  order.  It  is  packed  dry  in 
the  hogsheads  so  as  to  avoid  any  chance  of  damage  or  darkening  in 
color  from  fermentation.  Nearly  all  tobacco  growers  put  together 
their  own  hogsheads  from  the  rough  staves  obtained  from  the  local 
sawmill  or  from  secondhand  hogshead  material  purchased  from 
manufacturers  in  Baltimore,  and  every  tobacco  farm  has  its  screw 
or  lever  press  for  prizing  the  tobacco  into  hogsheads. 

As  already  stated,  the  present  Maryland  system  of  marketing 
tobacco  presents  a  very  good  picture  of  the  general  method  as  fol- 
lowed in  the  early  days  in  nearly  all  of  the  older  tobacco  States. 
As  such  it  is  of  considerable  historical  as  well  as  present  com- 
mercial interest. 

BALTIMORE   AS  A   TOBACCO-TRADE   CENTER. 

The  importance  of  Baltimore  as  a  center  of  the  tobacco  trade  is  far 
from  being  fully  comprehended  because  of  the  selling  of  the  Mary- 
land and  eastern  Ohio  export  crops  there.  It  is  also  a  very  important 
tobacco-manufacturing  center,  and  is  one  of  the  three  important 
centers  from  which  the  bulk  of  our  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  is  finally 
cleared.  In  volume  of  exports  it  is  second  only  to  New  York.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  both  southern  and  western  leaf  is  ex- 
ported through  Baltimore  in  addition  to  nearly  all  of  the  Baltimore 
tyj^es.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  there  were  93,279,562 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  and  3,166,117  pounds  of  stem  and  trimmings 
cleared  for  export  from  the  port  of  Baltimore. 

As  a  manufacturing  center  Baltimore  ranks  high.  There  are  more 
little  cigars  manufactured  here  than  in  any  other  center,  and  there 
are  also  large  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  various  other 
forms  of  tobacco  products.  In  1909  the  total  consumption  of  raw 
material  in  the  form  of  leaf,  stems,  and  scrap  amounted  to  over 
25,000,000  pounds. 

Combining  the  exports  with  the  quantity  manufactured  we  have 
a  total  of  about  120,000,000  pounds,  representing  with  reasonable 
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accuracy  the  total  annual  movement  of  tobacco  through  Baltimore. 
This  places  this  cit}r  very  close  to  the  lead  among  our  centers  of 
tobacco  trade  in  total  movement,  and  it  is  probably  surpassed  only 
by  New  York  and  Louisville. 

THE  LOOSE-LEAF  TOBACCO  AUCTION-SALES  SYSTEM. 


From  colonial  times  until  18T7  the  sale  of  leaf  tobacco  in  Virginia 
was  based  on  a  system  of  compulsory  State  inspection  by  samplers 
appointed  by  the  governor.  These  samplers  were  appointed  to  the 
numerous  warehouses  located  at  the  various  central  market  points 
in  the  State.  Tobacco  for  export  Avas  subject  to  seizure  if  found  in 
transit  out  of  the  State  without  the  seal  of  inspection.  By  a  State 
law  passed  in  1844  tobacco  that  came  from  the  West — that  is,  from 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  or  Ohio — and  which  was  inspected  in  Virginia 
Avas  branded  "  Western,"  as  tobacco  from  Maryland  was  branded 
"  Maryland,''  in  order  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  their  sale  as 
Virginia  leaf,  which  was  in  greater  favor  in  both  the  domestic  and 
the  foreign  markets. 

This  compulsory  system  of  State  inspection,  although  of  great 
advantage  in  the  colonial  period,  when  the  export  trade  was  in  its 
infancy,  had  long  since  outgrown  its  usefulness  and  had  become  so 
contaminated  with  politics  in  the  appointment  of  the  samplers  that 
it  was  no  longer  satisfactory  to  the  tobacco  trade.  The  farmers,  how- 
ever, feared  a  change  to  a  private  inspection  system,  and  seA'eral 
vigorous  legislate  campaigns  Avere  necessary  before  the  final  over- 
throAv  of  the  system  was  accomplished  in  1877  by  the  aid  of  the 
legislature. 

The  laAv  as  revised  still  provided  for  the  appointment  of  State 
samplers  and  for  the  official  inspection  of  all  prized  hogshead  tobacco 
belonging  to  farmers,  except  as  removed  from  the  package  and  sold 
loose,  but  under  someAvhat  modified  restrictions  permitting  private 
inspections.  Although  the  modified  laAvs  for  the  State  inspection 
of  tobacco  still  stand  on  the  statute  books  of  Virginia,  they  are  as  a 
matter  of  fact  practically  a  dead  letter,  because  private  inspection 
has  completely  superseded  State  inspection  of  prized  tobacco. 

Meanwhile  the  practice  of  selling  tobacco  loose  at  auction  had 
started  on  a  small  scale  in  some  of  the  market  toAvns,  particularly 
of  southern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  act  of  1877  gave 
an  added  impetus  to  this  method  of  selling  by  changing  the  law  so  as 
to  permit  the  sale  of  loose  tobacco  on  the  Avarehouse  floor  without 
inspection.  So  far  as  the  sales  of  loose  tobacco  are  concerned  the 
Virginia  law  merely  requires  the  Aveigher  to  take  a  prescribed  form 
of  oath  to  keep  the  warehouse  scales  properly  standardized  and  to 
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properly  weigh  the  tobacco.  The  warehouseman  must  issue  a  state- 
ment to  the  seller  covering  in  detail  all  charges  connected  with  the 
sale  of  the  tobacco. 

Another  agency  working  for  the  rapid  spread  of  this  system  is 
the  manifest  preference  of  the  largest  manufacturers  and  exporters 
to  purchase  leaf  tobacco  by  it  rather  than  by  the  hogshead  and 
inspection  method. 

At  the  present  time,  so  far  as  the  first-hand  sale  of  tobacco  from 
farmers  is  concerned,  the  loose-leaf  tobacco  system  of  selling  at  public 
auction  is  almost  universal  in  the  tobacco  districts  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  system  has  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  and 
efficiency  and  in  its  general  convenience  both  to  buyers  and  sellers 
surpasses  any  other  method  of  marketing  tobacco  or  other  farm 
product  that  has  come  under  the  writer's  observation. 

Sales  warehouses  are  located  in  nearly  all  the  centers  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  tobacco-growing  sections  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  Most  of  the  important  producing  counties 
have  at  least  one  tobacco-market  town,  and  in  some  cases  there  are 
several  markets  in  a  county.  The  most  important  exception  to  this  is 
in  the  few  counties  producing  tobacco  north  of  the  James  River  in 
Virginia.  Except  Richmond,  there  is  no  tobacco  market  in  Virginia 
north  of  the  James. 

Most  of  the  larger  towns  have  from  two  to  four  sales  warehouses 
each,  and  in  Danville,  Va.,  which  is  a  very  large  market,  there  are 
generally  six  and  in  some  seasons  more  warehouses  open  for  busi- 
ness. The  sales  warehouses  are  often  substantial  brick  structures 
with  a  great  expanse  of  floor  space,  sometimes  covering  from  25,000 
to  30,000  square  feet  in  area,  with  as  few  posts  or  other  obstructions 
as  possible.  The  roof  construction,  covering  such  large  expanses 
without  center  supports,  is  a  feat  of  considerable  engineering  skill. 
An  exterior  view  of  the  great  Acree  warehouse  in  Danville,  Va.,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  substantial  of  these  loose-leaf  auction  ware- 
houses, is  shown  in  figure  1.  In  front  are  some  of  the  farmers' 
tobacco  wagons  lined  up  after  being  unloaded. 

Competition  for  business  among  warehouses  is  very  keen,  and  con- 
veniences and  facilities  for  both  sellers  and  buyers  are  as  complete 
as  possible  with  a  view  of  attracting  patronage.  The  effective  light- 
ing of  the  larger  sales  floor  is  accomplished  by  skylights  and  side 
windows.  Usually  the  warehouse  is  so  arranged  that  farmers  can 
drive  inside  and  unload.  Bunks  and  lounging  rooms  for  the  farmers 
and  stables  for  the  horses  are  generally  provided. 

In  some  sections,  as,  for  example,  in  the  eastern  North  Carolina 
markets,  there  are  basements  for  grading  and  tying  tobacco,  so  that 
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farmers  can  have  this  work  done  for  them  at  a  reasonable  price  if 
they  so  desire.  Generally,  however,  the  farmers  themselves  grade 
and  tie  up  the  tobacco  in  small  hands  at  home,  then  pack  the  different 
grades  one  after  the  other  neatly  in  the  wagon  bed.  and  cover  the  load 
with  sailcloth,  bed  blankets,  or  some  other  protection  from  the 
weather. 

At  the  warehouse  each  grade  is  carefully  and  neatly  piled  on  a 
warehouse  truck,  carried  to  the  scales  and  weighed,  and  a  ticket  is 
attached  showing  the  owner's  name,  the  number  of  the  lot,  the  num- 
ber of  piles  or  grades  in  the  lot.  and  the  weight  of  the  pile.  In  ad- 
dition there  are  blank  spaces  left  for  filling  in  at  the  time  of  sale, 
showing  the  buyer's  name  and  the  price.     Stubs  arc  usually  provided 


1 

■ 
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Fig.  1. — Loose-leaf  tobacco  auction  warehouse,  Danville,  Va. 

also  so  that  these  data  may  be  entered  on  each  part,  one  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  warehouseman  and  the  other  to  go  to  the  purchaser. 
Each  grade  is  then  placed  on  the  floor  in  rows,  usually  allowing  about 
18  inches  each  way  between  piles. 

On  days  when  the  sales  are  heavy  there  will  often  be  from  500  to 
1,000  or  more  piles  on  the  floor  at  a  time.  The  piles  are  sometimes 
very  small,  often  weighing  less  than  50  pounds,  but  sometimes  reach- 
ing 1,000  pounds  or  more.  They  will  usually  average  150  to  200 
pounds  each. 

The  ringing  of  the  warehouse  bell  gives  notice  of  the  beginning  of 
the  sale,  which  proceeds  rapidly,  generally  at  the  rate  of  from  150 
to  200  piles  per  hour.  The  scene  is  an  interesting  one.  enhanced  by 
the  quick,  snappy  crying  of  bids  by  the  auctioneer,  with  an  occasional 
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joke  thrown  in  and  a  moment  of  merriment,  the  entreaties  and  plead- 
ings for  a  better  bid  on  the  part  of  the  sales  manager,  and  the  rapid 
though  sometimes  silent  bidding  by  a  nod  or  wink  on  the  part  of  the 
buyers. 

The  crowd  moves  slowly  along  from  pile  to  pile,  the  ticket 
marker  immediately  putting  down  the  price,  the  buyer's  name,  and 
private  marks  indicating  the  grade.  Close  behind  the  ticket  marker 
follows  a  clerk,  who  calculates  the  value  of  the  pile  and  places  it  on 
a  slip  containing  the  grower's  name  and  the  number  of  the  pile. 


In  the  larger  markets,  after  the  sales  have  continued  about  half 


an 


hour,  these  calculations  are  carried  to  the  office,  where  other  clerks 
immediately  begin  computing  the  gross  and  net  proceeds,  and  the 


Fig.   2. — Interior  of  a 


loose-leaf   tobacco  auction   warehouse,    Danville,   Va.,   during 
a   sale. 


payment  to  the  seller,  generally  in  cash,  is  often  begun  long  before 
the  sale  on  the  floor  is  finished  and  before  the  warehouseman  has 
received  the  purchase  price  from  the  buyer.  In  figure  2  is  shown  a 
section  of  the  floor  of  Acree's  warehouse  in  Danville,  Va.,  during  the 
progress  of  a  sale,  which  is  going  on  at  the  farther  corner  of  the  room. 
The  wagons  of  the  buyers  are  on  hand  soon  after  the  sale  starts, 
and  the  removal  of  the  purchases  immediately  begins.  Large  shal- 
low baskets  are  used,  which  are  piled  high  on  the  wagons,  tier  on 
tier,  to  be  hauled  at  once  to  the  buyers'  handling  houses.  The  piles 
of  tobacco  are  frequently  nearly  all  removed  by  the  time  the  sales 
are  over,  and  are  entirely  removed  soon  afterwards,  or  at  least  before 
the  day  is  ended. 
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ADVANTAGES    OF    THE    LOOSE-LEAF    TOBACCO    AUCTION    SYSTEM. 

A  number  of  advantages  of  the  loose-leaf  tobacco  auction  system, 
both  to  seller  and  buyer,  are  apparent. 

The  seller  is  conveniently  brought  into  contact  at  once  with  the 
buyer  under  as  fair  conditions  as  it  is  possible  to  create,  so  far  a-  a 
mere  system  of  >elling  is  concerned.  He  can  see  for  himself  what 
hi.-  tobacco  brings  as  compared  with  the  general  market  for  similar 
grades.  The  sale  is  prompt — within  the  day  after  he  arrives  with 
his  tobacco — and  his  money  is  ready  immediately  in  cash  or  it- 
equivalent.  If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  prices  obtained,  he  may 
reject  the  sale  within  a  reasonable  time  limit,  and  he  can  then  imme- 
diately reorler  his  tobacco  for  sale  or  he  may  take  it  home,  or  to  some 
other  market,  or  to  another  warehouse,  without  charge  of  any  kind. 

From  the  buyer'.-  standpoint  there  are  also  important  advantage- 
connected  with  the  loose-leaf  tobacco  system.  He  can  look  over 
carefully,  although  rather  hurriedly,  all  the  tobacco,  not  merely  a 
sample,  that  he  buys.  In  order  that  tobacco  may  keep  free  from 
damage  by  mold.  etc..  either  during  storage  prior  to  resale  or  manu- 
facture or  during  shipment  to  distant  countries,  it  must  be  thor- 
oughly dried  out  and  conditioned — that  is.  put  into  safe  keeping 
order.  When  sold  in  hog-heads  at  first  hand,  the  tobacco  comes  to 
the  buyer  in  all  sorts  of  conditions,  good  and  bad.  and  some  of  it 
must  be  redried.  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  the  purchaser.  All 
loose  tobacco  is  sold  in  soft  condition,  the  buyer  taking  the  responsi- 
bility of  redrying  and  putting  it  in  safe  and  uniform  keeping  order, 
which  is  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

Of  course  there  are  drawbacks  connected  with  this  method  of  sell- 
ing, and  it  does  not  give  satisfaction  in  every  case,  either  to  the  seller 
or  to  the  buyer.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  the  most  generally 
satisfactory  method  of  sale  yet  devised,  and  it  seems  to  be  able  to  hold 
its  ground  against  the  hogshead  and  inspection  method  wherever 
introduced,  so  far  as  first-hand  ^ales  from  farmers  are  concerned. 
Under  this  system  there  is  no  necessity  for  official  inspection  or  sam- 
pling. The  warehouse  proprietors  in  conducting  the  sales  merely 
employ  an  auctioneer  and  such  other  clerks,  weighers,  bookkeepers, 
and  laborers  as  are  necessary.  For  this  they  make  a  charge  to  the 
seller,  which  in  the  case  of  the  larger  markets  usually  consists  of 
three  items,  about  as  follows:  (1)  An  unloading  and  weighing  fee 
of  10  cents  per  100  pounds:  (2)  an  auction  or  selling  fee  at  the  rate 
of  15  cents  for  each  pile  of  100  pounds  or  less  and  25  cents  for  each 
pile  of  more  than  100  pounds:  (3)  a  commission  of  2^  per  cent  on 
the  gross  proceeds.  Some  of  the  markets  charge  3  per  cent  commis- 
sion and  some  have  no  commission  charges  whatever.  In  small  mar- 
kets the  charge-  are  usually  less  in  the  aggregate  than  in  the  larger 
I  ;r. •  v  e "— Bull.  268—13 2 
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markets,  as  an  extra  inducement  to  come  to  the  smaller  market. 
Other  inducements  to  patronize  the  smaller  markets  are  those  of 
convenience  and  shorter  haul  for  the  immediately  surrounding  terri- 
tory and  local  pride  in  building  up  the  business  interests  of  the 
home  town.  Buying  interests,  however,  are  usually  more  fully  rep- 
resented in  the  larger  markets. 

The  selling  charge  for  a  1,000-pound  load  of  tobacco  divided  into 
five  grades  bringing  an  average  of  10  cents  per  pound,  based  on  the 
charges  just  enumerated,  would  be  as  shown  below.  These  charges 
are  those  in  effect  in  most  of  the  "  flue-cured  "  tobacco  markets  and 
are  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  State  law  of  North  Carolina. 

Weighing,  at  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds $1.  00 

Auction  fee,  at  25  cents  per  pile 1.  25 

Commission,  21  per  cent  on  $100 2.50 

Total 4.  75 

These  charges  are  considerably  higher  than  they  would  be  if  the 
same  tobacco  had  been  sold  in  a  hogshead  by  sample,  either  at  the 
present  scale  of  prices  or  those  in  force  under  the  old  State  system 
of  inspection;  but  there  are  offsetting  advantages,  such  as  lack  of 
expense  for  hogsheads  and  the  obtaining  of  immediate  returns. 
Furthermore,  the  tobacco  is  sold  in  soft  order  instead  of  more  or 
less  dry,  which  means  an  increased  selling  weight  because  of  the 
higher  moisture  content. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  LOOSE-LEAF  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

In  practically  all  of  the  larger  loose-leaf  tobacco  markets  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tobacco  trade,  including  warehousemen,  leaf-tobacco 
dealers,  and  manufacturers,  are  organized  into  trade  organizations, 
which  have  established  market  rules  or  regulations  in  the  interests 
of  the  trade  as  a  whole  and  in  the  interests  of  fair  dealing  and  the 
avoidance  or  settlement  of  disputes  between  members. 

The  supervisor  of  sales  is  usually  one  of  the  more  important 
officers  of  the  trade  organization.  It  is  this  officer's  duty  to  see  that 
the  rules  of  the  organization  are  carried  out,  particularly  as  regards 
the  running  of  the  sales,  such  as  looking  after  the  correctness  of 
scales,  the  proper  spacing  of  the  piles  on  the  floor,  the  number  of 
piles  sold  per  hour,  and  the  rotation  of  sales  from  warehouse  to 
warehouse. 

The  arbitration  committee  in  its  function  of  settling  disputes 
between  members  also  has  most  important  duties. 

The  privilege  of  bidding  on  or  purchasing  tobacco  at  the  sales  is 
usually  restricted  to  members  of  the  organization.  The  minimum 
raise  between  bids  is  generally  the  subject  of  regulation,  as,  for 
example,  a  minimum  of  10  cents  a  bid  up  to  $6  per  100  pounds: 
25  cents  from  $6  to  $15;  50  cents  from  $15  to  $25;  and  $1  a  bid  ovei 
$25  per  100  pounds. 
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In  most  of  the  larger  markets  there  are  from  two  to  four  or  more 
warehouses  open  for  business.  These  take  turns  by  mutual  agree- 
ment with  the  trade  organization  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  sales 
shall  be  held.  The  first  sale  of  the  day  is  the  most  popular  with 
the  farmers,  and  the  schedule  is  so  arranged  as  to  alternate  in  regu- 
lar order  among  the  different  warehouses  on  different  days.  At 
the  large  markets  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  sales  going  on  simul- 
taneously, each  with  its  corps  of  buyers,  etc.,  in  order  to  complete 
the  day's  work.  On  the  Danville  market  the  sales  are  run  in 
triplicate  through  much  of  the  season. 

Competition  among  warehousemen  in  the  larger  market  centers  for 
the  farmers'  patronage  has  been  very  keen  and  expensive.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  warehousemen  pooling  or  consolidating  their 
interests  in  some  of  the  larger  markets  and  placing  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  warehouses  in  town  under  a  joint  management.  Dan- 
ville and  Lynchburg,  Va.,  are  notable  examples  of  this  consolidation 
of  interest  and  management. 

On  the  other  hand,  selling  charges  to  the  farmer  are  rather  high, 
usually  amounting  to  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the 
crop,  and  the  profits  of  the  warehousemen  have  been  liberal.  This 
has  led  in  some  instances  to  a  movement  toward  the  joint  ownership 
and  management  of  the  warehouses  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  most  notable  and  successful  movement  of  this  kind  is  that 
of  the  Farmers'  Consolidated  Warehouse  Co.,  of  Greenville,  N.  C. 
This  company  has  established  branches  in  many  of  the  other  im- 
portant new  belt  markets,  including  Wilson,  Kinston,  and  Wil- 
liamston  in  Xorth  Carolina  and  Mullins  in  South  Carolina.  It  has 
also  invaded  the  western  field  in  Maysville,  Ky.,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  loose-leaf  market  at  that  point  in  the  fall  of  1909.  The 
farmers  of  the  locality  in  each  case  subscribed  to  a  majority  of  the 
stock. 

DANVILLE,     ONE     OF    THE     LARGEST    LOOSE-LEAF     TOBACCO     MARKETS     AND 
CENTERS   OF   THE   LEAF-TOBACCO    TRADE. 

With  the  development  in  the  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  since 
the  Civil  War.  Danville  forged  rapidly  to  the  front  as  the  pre- 
eminent market  for  the  sale  of  bright  leaf,  and  since  the  eighties  of 
the  past  century  for  many  years  ranked  as  the  largest  loose-leaf 
tobacco  market  of  the  world.  The  first-hand  sales  at  one  time  ran 
over  10,000,000  pounds  of  loose-leaf  tobacco  yearly.  Other  large 
markets  have  also  rapidly  sprung  up  in  the  flue-cured  tobacco  section, 
with  which  Danville  has  had  to  share  patronage,  although  this  has 
not  as  yet  by  any  means  endangered  its  preeminence  in  the  seaboard 
States  as  a  leaf  center.  The  annual  sales  of  loose-leaf  tobacco  now 
run  in  the  neighborhood  of  35,000,000  pounds. 
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The  tobacco  trade  of  Danville  had  become  of  considerable  impor- 
tance early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  warehouses  were  established 
for  the  inspection  of  tobacco  under  the  State  system.  The  panic  of 
1837,  however,  struck  the  town  with  disastrous  effect  and  its  tobacco 
trade  went  to  pieces,  not  to  be  revived  until  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  custom  to  ship  the  tobacco  produced 
in  this  section  to  the  Lynchburg,  Petersburg,  and  Richmond  markets. 

In  1858  interest  had  greatly  revived,  and  Neal  &  Graves  erected  a 
large  wooden  building  for  the  sale  of  leaf  tobacco  at  auction,  known 
as  Neal's  warehouse.  The  opening  of  this  warehouse  is  generally 
recognized  as  the  beginning  of  the  Danville  tobacco  market  upon  its 
present  basis.  In  1860  the  legislature  established  an  official  inspection 
of  tobacco  at  this  warehouse.  The  sales  were  practically  all  of  loose 
tobacco,  and  the  venture  proved  successful.  The  growth  of  Danville 
as  a  city  has  been  intimately  connected  with  its  growth  as  a  tobacco 
market.  In  1850  the  population  of  Danville  Avas  1,760;  in  1860  it 
was  3,500.  The  tobacco  trade  of  Danville  was,  of  course,  greatly  set 
back  during  the  Civil  War  period,  but  it  immediately  revived  after 
the  war  was  over.  The  rapid  development  of  the  tobacco  trade  also 
meant  the  rapid  development  of  Danville  as  a  business  center.  In 
1900  the  population  of  Danville  was  16,520. 

The  following  record  of  the  yearly  sales  of  loose  tobacco  on  the 
warehouse  floor  from  1869,  the  earliest  date  at  which  reliable  records 
are  available,  to  1909  will  be  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  growth  of 
the  greatest  loose-leaf  tobacco  market  in  the  world.1  The  figures  are 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Carrington,  president  of 
the  Danville  Tobacco  Association. 


Table  II. — Record  of  the  yearly  sales  of  loose-leaf  tobacco 
Danville  (Va.)  market  from  1S69  to  1909,  inclu 

at  auction 
sive. 

on  the 

Year. 

Quantity 
sold. 

Average 

price 

per  100 

pounds. 

Year. 

Quantity 
sold. 

Average 

price 

per  100 

pounds. 

1869 

Pounds. 

10,621,557 
13,191,406 
14,065,639 
15,827,846 
16,147,715 
14,679,421 
23,466,413 
16,624,296 
27,698,125 
26,851,900 
33,151,247 
30,552,738 
25,572,536 
35,503,121 
27,548,014 
37,017,904 

$12.25 
12.00 
12.34 
11.64 
13.47 
20.45 
13.32 
12.23 
8.80 
11.91 
11.39 
10.86 
9.81 
13.45 
13.07 
13.54 

1890 

Pounds. 

40,099,289 
37,707.180 
39, 001 i 755 
42,050,141 
39,206,789 
40,160,999 
46,693,654 
49,464,741 
48,939,542 
50,229,083 
37,134,068 
33,685,062 
46,710,547 
42,908,499 
38,029,050 
34,976,623 
36,040,017 
35,567,464 
39,002,004 
35,327,614 

$11.95 

8.87 

1870                  

1891 . 

1871 

1892 

8.23 

1872  ..   

1893 

6.46 

1873                        

1894 

7.96 

1874 

1895 

7.79 

1875 

1896 

6.46 

1876 

1897 

1  1898 

7.81 

1877 

6.64 

1878                 . 

!  1899 

6.74 

1879 

;  1900-.-      

7.38 

1880 

!  1901 

10.25 

1881 

1  1902 

8.77 

1882 

1903.. 

7.94 

1883 

1884 

|  1904 

I  ]905 

8.55 
9.42 

1885 

40  353  942             9  41 

1  1906... 

9.11 

1886., 

29,343,728 
31,269,257 
28,803,846 
24,925,076 

8.65 
10.60 

8.75 
13.22 

1907 

11.42 

1887 

1888 

i  1908 

1909 

9.77 
10.62 

1889 

1 

1  Since    1910    the    loose-leaf    sales 
exceeded  those  at  Danville. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  high-water  mark  in  the  sales  on  the  Dan- 
ville market  was  reached  in  1899.  when  more  than  50,000.000  pounds 
were  sold.  The  decline,  however,  does  not  indicate  a  decline  in  the 
crop  produced.  The  real  reason  is  found  in  the  development  of  a 
large  number  of  small  markets  throughout  the  producing  territory. 
Formerly,  the  Danville  sales  included  much  tobacco  shipped  from 
distant  points.  Now,  however,  this  business  is  much  smaller  and  the 
sales  represent  almost  entirely  tobacco  brought  in  on  wagons  from 
the  territory  immediately  surrounding  the  city  and  within  hauling 
distance,  usually  not  exceeding  30  miles. 

A  marked  change  has  been  noted  in  late  years  in  regard  to  the 
time  of  marketing  tobacco.  Farmers  formerly  delayed  marketing 
heavily  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  Recently,  however,  there 
has  been  noted  a  tendency  to  market  early,  and  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
is  now  often  marketed  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  selling  season. 
In  1908  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  crop  marketed  at  Danville 
was  sold  in  the  month  of  October. 

In  the  Xew  Belt  the  crop  is  sold  earlier  and  more  rapidly  than  in 
the  Old  Belt.  In  South  Carolina  the  crop  is  harvested  in  July  and 
sales  begin  immediately:  August  and  September  are  usually  the 
heavy  months  for  sales  and  the  market  is  practically  closed  by  No- 
vember 1. 

Table  III  shows  the  monthly  sales  on  the  Danville  market  for  the 
years  1870.  1890.  and  1908,  illustrative  of  this  change  in  time  of  sell- 
ing the  crop.  The  data  were  kindly  furnished  by  Dibrell  Bros., 
Danville.  Va. 

Table  III. — Record  of  the  monthly  sales,  with  average  price  realized,  for  tobacco 
sold  on  the  Danville  (Va.)   market  in  1876.  1890.  and  1908. 


Sales. 


Month. 


October 

November. 
December. . 
January. 


Crop  of  187C 


Crop  of  1890. 


Crop  of  1908. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
900,902 
959,711 
107,655 
696,448 

February |    1,176,839 

1.457,988 
1,808,872 
2,562,190 
1,960,338 
1.614,759 


Average    0lianHtv      Average    0nant.irv      Average 
price.      quantity.       prfce       Quantity.       prke> 


March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 2,044,124 

September 1 ,  221 ,  470 


SIS. 01 
11.79 
10.80 
12.16 
14.35 
12.43 
12.08 
10.75 
12.30 
11.04 
11.94 
11.58 


Pounds. 
4,155,750 
3,883,935 
1,488,763 
2,019,562 
5,479,977 
4,669,455 
4,551,081 
3,368.621 
3,199,692 
3,605,113 
2.477.723 
1,399,617 


Pounds. 

<11.62 

10,107,125 

10.56 

6,401,013 

10.01 

4.719,917 

12.05 

4,813,471 

11.62 

4,815,537 

11.88 

3,761,626 

12.99 

1,770,595 

13.68 

785,733 

12.35 

327,503 

13.04 

C1) 

11.84 

1  613,259 

11.03 

»  916.224 

10.41 
10.36 
9.62 
9.11 
8.68 
8.31 
(*) 

1  5.46 
1  8.75 


Total 16,624,5 


12.23      40,099,289 


11.95     39,062,004 


',-.77 


1  Market  closed  in  July.  The  sales  year  now  begins  on  Aug.  1  instead  of  Oct.  1,  in  response 
to  this  change  in  time  of  selling.  August  and  September  sales  in  this  column  should  stand 
really  at  the  top,  representing  the  first  sales  of  the  1908  crop,  consisting  mostly  of  primings, 
and  thus  accounting  for  the  low  average  price  for  these  months. 
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The  commanding  importance  of  Danville  in  the  flue-cured  leaf 
trade  is  not  adequately  measured  merely  by  the  pounds  of  leaf  sold 
on  its  warehouse  floors.  Danville  is  the  one  great  central  receiving 
and  distributing  point  for  all  types  of  bright  leaf  as  produced  in 
the  Piedmont  or  western  portion  of  the  flue-cured  belt,  the  great 
middle  district  in  which  Danville  is  situated,  and  the  New-Belt 
Coastal-Plain  section  of  eastern  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 
In  Danville  are  located  the  greatest  array  of  sales  warehouses,  redry- 
ing  plants,  stemmeries,  and  establishments  of  tobacco-leaf  dealers 
and  commission  merchants  of  any  market  in  the  flue-cured  tobacco 
belt. 

The  total  movement  of  tobacco  through  the  Danville  market  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  sales  of  loose  tobacco.  Aside  from  the  leaf 
sold  through  the  auction  warehouses,  from  ten  to  fifteen  million 
pounds  of  leaf  come  into  this  market  yearly  through  the  purchases 
of  dealers  or  through  consignments  to  them  from  other  markets. 
This  brings  the  total  volume  of  the  leaf  trade  of  Danville  to  upward 
of  50,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  We  have  spoken  of  Danville  as  one 
of  the  largest  loose-leaf  tobacco  markets  in  the  country.  There  are 
other  markets  that  handle  a  much  larger  volume  of  leaf  than  Dan- 
ville, notably  Louisville,  Ky.,  whose  annual  sales  generally  run  more 
than  100,000,000  pounds.  A  great  but  uncertain  portion  of  this 
larger  trade  of  other  markets  consists  of  dealers'  tobacco,  i.  e.,  tobacco 
bought  up  speculatively  by  country  buyers  who  travel  through  the 
growing  districts  picking  up  individual  crops  here  and  there.  If  the 
truth  could  be  accurately  determined,  it  might  be  found  that  Danville 
would  be  a  leading  market  not  only  in  the  sales  of  loose  tobacco  but 
also  in  first-hand  sales  from  farmers.  Practically  all  the  tobacco  sold 
loose  at  the  Danville  warehouses  is  first-hand  sales  direct  from 
farmers. 

OTHER    LOOSE-LEAF    TOBACCO    MARKETS    OF    VIRGINIA,    NORTH    CAROLINA, 
AND    SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

There  were  23  loose-leaf  tobacco  markets  in  operation  in  Virginia 
in  the  sales  year  1908-9.  One  of  these,  the  Richmond  market,  sold 
usun  cured  "  tobacco  almost  exclusively,  while  another,  Amelia,  sold 
the  olive-stemming  type  exclusively.  Twelve  markets  sold  tobacco 
of  the  dark-fired  type,  either  chiefly  or  exclusively,  and  nine  were 
principally  or  entirely  flue-cured  or  bright  tobacco  markets. 

In  North  Carolina  there  were  in  the  same  year  45  loose-leaf 
tobacco  markets  which  sold  the  flue-cured  type  of  leaf,  20  being  in 
the  Old-Belt  and  25  in  the  New-Belt  section. 

In  South  Carolina  during  the  same  period  there  were  12  markets 
in  operation,  all  selling  the  New-Belt  flue-cured  type  of  leaf. 
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A  comj^lete  list  of  these  markets  is  given  in  Table  IV.  with  the 
amount  of  their  first-hand  sales  for  producers  and  the  average  price 
for  all  sales  per  hundred  pounds.  The  returns  for  the  South  Caro- 
lina markets  are  for  the  year  1909.  based  on  the  reports  made  under 
the  law  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  that  State.  Those  for 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  for  the  1908  crop,  based  on  the 
returns  to  the  respective  commissioners  of  agriculture  of  those  States 
under  the  State  laws.  The  price  averages  for  each  market  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  were  obtained  from  the  different  warehousemen, 
as  determined  by  the  actual  sales  records  kept  from  day  to  day.  and 
were  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Dibrell  Bros..  Danville.  Va. 

Table  IV. — Record  of  the  sales  of  leaf  tobacco  and  the  average  prices  obtained 
at  the  loose-leaf  tobacco  auction  markets  of  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  for  tie   [/cars  specified. 

VIRGINIA  DARK-TOBACCO  MARKETS   SELLING  1908  CROP. 


Market. 


Principal 
tobacco 
hand. 


type      of 
sold   first 


Quantity 

sold  first 

hand. 


Average 

price 

per  100 

pounds. 


Richmond Sun  cured 

Amelia Olive  stemming-. 

Lynchburg Dark  fired 

Petersburg do 

Drakes  Branch do 

Farmville  ' do 

Bedford  City do 

Blackstone do 

Brookneal do 

Cumberland do 

Appomattox do 

Keysville do 

Lawrenceville do 


Pounds. 

9,371. 

—    . 

829,070 

8.. 50 

20.  175.  7  10 

7.20 

6,340.260 

7.14 

5.219,020  1 

7.15 

4,154..   - 

J     _ 

3,796.476 

7.00 

2,4.56.357 

7.30 

1.904.147 

6.73 

1.125.000 

6.80 

687,190 

6.75 

400,000 

6.75 

51,698 

6.00 

Total 56,543,402 


.32 


VIRGINIA    OLD-BELT   BRIGHT-TOBACCO    MARKETS    SELLING    1908    CROP. 


Flue  cured 

34,348,914 
15,556,807 
3,251,408 
2,932,979 
2,498,485 
2,411,994 
1,964,780 
1,217,503 
521.939 
764,508  1 

$9.80 

South  Boston 

do 

do 

9.38 
9.50 

South  Hill         __-.._.     ...     

do 

8.75 

Rockymoun  t 

Cha=e  Citv 

do 

do 

8.00 
8  50 

Clarksville 

Kenbridge 

Virgilina 

Chatham 

do 

do ___ 

do 

do.. 

8.25 
8.00 
7.64 
9.25 

Total 

65,769,317 

9.50 

NORTH    CAROLINA    OLD-BELT    BRIGHT-TOBACCO    MARKETS    SELLING    1908    CROP. 


20,939,200 
7,546,003 
6,645,670 
5,797,438 
5,279,709 
4,760,322 
4.375,125 
3.49S.376 
2.214,698 
2,148,148 

- 

Oxford 

do 

10.87 

Durham 

_do 

12.40 

Reidsville 

do 

9.46 

Henderson 

do  ... 

11  28 

Roxboro 

.do 

10.41 

Mount  Airy 

L  ouisburg 

-do 

...do 

10.00 
9.85 

Stoneville 

Warrenton 

do 

do 

9.00 
9.08 

1  Farmville  sales  only  partially  reported:  should  have  been  over 
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Table  IV. — Record  of  the  sales  of  leaf  tobacco,  etc. — Continued. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  OLD-BELT  BRIGHT-TOBACCO  MARKETS    SELLING:  1908  CROP— Con. 


Market. 

Type. 

Quantity 

sold  first 

hand. 

Average 

price 

per  100 

pounds. 

Pounds. 

1,732,500 

1,636,691 

1,140,811 

1,071,558 

953,944 

848,891 

497,429 

286,101 

225,718 

205,456 

$15.50 
9  00 

do  _. 

do'    

9.04 

do  

9.00 

do 

15.63 

do     _ 

10. 3S 

do      

11.00 

do 

8.50 

do  .    

10.00 

..    do. 

10.00 

Total 

71,785,788 

10.00 

NORTH    CAROLINA    NEW-BELT    BRIGHT-TOBACCO    MARKETS     SELLING    1908    CROP. 


16,433,712 

10,530,935 

9,298,021 

9,183,146 

2,880,603 

2,458,458 

2,150,618 

2,113.604 

1,707,774 

1,563,500 

1,488,352 

1,397,168 

1,385,470 

1,284,728 

1,181,533 

950.641 

783,218 

721,793 

665,969 

607,174 

454,003 

504,090 

349,592 

230,291 

106,124 

$9.84 
9.07 

Greenville .. ... 

do   

do—    .      

8.55 

._do    _ 

9.99 

Earmville 

do  _    

8.58 

..do  _. 

8.52 

Smithneld 

do      

8.58 

7.72 

Fair  Bluff 

_do 

8.19 

do 

8.50 

..  do 

8.18 

do 

8.64 

do    

7.50 

Snow  Hill 

do 

do  

7.25 
7.25 

...do  

7.25 

do.   

7.40 

Enfield... 

•    _do 

7.75 

Wendell 

_do  _      

7.25 

do  

7.25 

Lumberton. 

do, 

_do 

8.50 

7.25 

___do 

7.15 

Fuquay  Springs 

do 

do 

7.25 
8.5C 

Total .. 

70,433,517 

9.10 

SOUTH  CAROLINA   NEW-BELT  BRIGHT-TOBACCO'  MARKETS    SELLING  1909   CROP. 


Market. 

Type. 

Quantity 

sold  first 

hand. 

Average 

price 
per  100 
pounds. 

Total  value. 

Mullins 

Flue  cured.. 

do  

Pounds. 
6,805,899 
4,740,707 
4,448,299 
4.045,721 
2,129,779 
1,818,237 
1,445,980 
1,416,466 
1,164,497 
1,078,480 
1,049,961 
934,782 
741,711 

$6.89 
7.94 
7.97 
7.68 
7.84 
6.54 

7i67 
6.89 
5.45 
5.91 
7.00 
6.17 

$468,982.85 
377,045.43 

...„do 

354,770.61 

do 

310,905.23 

Florence.-. 

do 

do 

166,971.30 
118,966.96 

do  

96,380.91 

....  do      

108,749.24 

do 

80,316.77 

do   

58,774.47 

Dillon 

do        

62,068.04 

do    

65,428.83 

do  

45,791.69 



Total.      _                   -. 

31,820,519 

7.27 

2,315,152.33 
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Of  the  13  markets  operating  in  South  Carolina  in  1909,  7  (Mullins, 
Nichols,  Loris,  Dillon,  Latta,  Marion,  ■  and  Conway)  were  in  the 
section  east  of  the  Pedee  River.  The  combined  total  of  their  sales 
amounted  to  13.875,050  pounds,  selling  at  an  average  of  $6  per  100 
pounds,  while  the  6  markets  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pedee  sold 
17,945,469  pounds,  at  an  average  of  $7.78  per  100  pounds.  Prac- 
tically no  tobacco  is  carried  across  the  Pedee  by  farmers,  so  that 
the  sales  of  the  markets  on  either  side  of  the  river  closely  represent 
the  tobacco  produced  on  that  side.  The  markets  of  the  western  side 
of  the  river,  however,  do  not  always  make  a  higher  average  over 
those  on  the  eastern  side.  As  previously  stated,  the  land  on  the 
eastern  side  is,  on  the  whole,  sandier  than  that  on  the  western  side. 
The  1909  crop  season  was  particularly  unfavorable  to  sand}7-land 
tobacco,  as  compared  with  that  grown  on  stiffer  land.  In  some 
seasons  this  condition  is  reversed. 

Sometimes  proximity  to  a  body  of  land  producing  a  type  of  leaf 
above  the  average  in  quality  will  have  a  material  effect  in  raising 
the  average  price  of  a  market.  The  averages  of  Lake  City  and 
Darlington,  S.  C,  can  both  be  explained  in  this  way.  The  Creed- 
moor  (X.  C.)  market  is  another  striking  illustration  of  this  point. 
Creedmoor  draws  largely  on  the  famous  Dutchville  section  of  Gran- 
ville County  for  the  tobacco  sold  in  its  warehouses. 

The  South  Carolina  law  requires  that  each  warehouseman  report 
the  grade  of  tobacco  sold,  together  with  the  price.  This  grade,  of 
course,  can  only  be  approximated,  as  the  warehousemen  have  no  way 
of  knowing  the  grade  except  as  a  matter  of  judgment  within  broad 
lines.  As  reported,  however,  the  1909  sales  of  the  South  Carolina 
markets,  which  may  be  of  interest,  were  divided  as  shown  in  Table  V. 


Table  V. — Record  of  the  sales  of  tobacco  on   the  loose-leaf  tobacco  market  of 
South  Carolina  by  grade  and  price  for  the  year  1!)09. 


Grade. 

Quantity. 

Average 

price 

per  100 

pounds. 

Wrappers.. - 

Pounds. 

158,386 

2.425,101 

24,101,811 

513,746 

1,212,801 

1,077,141 

2,322,518 

8,997 

$12.05 
8  06 

Stripping  leaf .  

Leaf , 

7  44 

Fillers 

7  19 

6  00 

4.52 

1.06 

Total 

31,820,501 

7.27 

Evidently  most  of  the  warehousemen  were  inclined  to  put  all  the 
leaf  grades  into  one  class,  as  leaf.  The  returns  as  a  whole  show 
entire  lack  of  a  system  in  reporting  the  grades. 
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The  sales  by  months  in  the  South  Carolina  markets,  1908  crop, 
were  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Jn]y 4,  529,  833 

August 12,  870,  419 

September 10, 140,  375 

October 3,976,807 

November 303,  085 

Total 31,  820,  519 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  these  lists  of  markets  are 
identical  from  year  to  year.  The  larger  markets  are  generally  fix- 
tures, but  the  smaller  ones  are  coming  and  going  from  year  to  year 
under  the  influence  of  various  local  causes. 

SUMMARY   OF   SALES   IN  THE    LOOSE-LEAF    BRIGHT-TOBACCO    MARKETS    FOR 

TWELVE    YEARS. 

The  sales  of  tobacco  in  the  markets  of  the  Old-Belt  sections  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  and  in  those  of  the  New-Belt  sections  of  east- 
ern North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  as  a  wdiole  for  the  12  years, 
from  1898  to  1909,  inclusive,  are  shown  in  Table  VI.  The  figures 
were  kindly  furnished  by  Dibrell  Bros.,  of  Danville,  Va.,  from  the 
returns  obtained  fiom  warehousemen  in  all  the  markets,  based  on 
actual  daily  transactions.  However,  they  include  resales,  so  in  order 
to  get  at  the  first-hand  sales  with  approximate  accuracy,  they  should 
be  reduced  by  about  10  per  cent.  The  correction  is  unnecessary,  of 
course,  in  connection  wTith  the  price  averages. 

Table  VI. — Sales  of  tobacco  with  the  average  price  obtained  on  the  Old-Belt  and 
New-Belt  flue-cured  markets  for  1898  to   1909,  inclusive. 


Crop. 

Market. 

Sales. 

Average 

price  per 

100  pounds. 

1898__ 
1898- 
1898— 

Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina) 

New  Belt  (eastern  North  Carolina) 

New  Belt  (South  Carolina).  — 

Pounds. 

116,000,000 
47,000,000 
17,000,000 

$6.50 
6.75 
6.75 

Total... 

180,000,000 

Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina) 

1899  _ 

133,500,000 
69,500,000 
25,000,000 

6.50 

1899— 

6.50 

1899- . 

New  Belt  (South  Carolina) 

6.50 

Total.  . 

228,000,000 

Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina) 

1900  _ 

104,000',  000 
58,500,000 
19, 500,000' 

7.25 

1900 

7.75 

1900— 

8.00 

Total 

182,000,000 

Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina) 

New  Belt  (eastern  North  Carolina) 

New  Belt  (South  Carolina).. ...      .     .  ..     . 

1901— 
1901  — 
1901— 

100,000,000 
56,000,000 
17,000,000 

9.50 
9.50 
9.50 

Total 

173,000,000 
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Table  VI. — Sales  of  tobacco  with   the  average  price  obtained,  etc. — Continued. 


1902. 
1902. 
1902. 


1903. 
1903. 
1903. 


1904. 
1904. 
1904. 


1905. 
1905. 
1905. 


1906. 
1906. 
1906. 


1907. 
1907. 
1907. 


1908. 
1908. 


1909- 
1909. 
1909. 
1909- 


Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina) 
New  Belt  (eastern  North  Carolina) 
New  Belt  (South  Carolina) 


Total. 


Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina). 

New  Belt  (eastern  North  Carolina) 

New  Belt  (South  Carolina) 


Total. 


Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina). 

New  Belt  (eastern  North  Carolina) 

New  Belt  (South  Carolina) 


Total. 


Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina). 

New  Belt  (eastern  North  Carolina) 

New  Belt  (South  Carolina) 


Total. 


Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina). 

New  Belt  (eastern  North  Carolina) 

New  Belt  (South  Carolina) 


Total. 


Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina). 

New  Belt  (eastern  North  Carolina) 

New  Belt  (South  Carolina) 


Total. 


Old  Belt  (Virginia  and  North  Carolina). 

New  Belt  (eastern  North  Carolina) 

New  Belt  (South  Carolina) 


Total. 


Old  Belt  (Virginia  markets) 

Old  Belt  (North  Carolina  markets) . 
New  Belt  (eastern  North  Carolina). 
New  Belt  (South  Carolina) 


Total. 


279,000,000 

135,000,000 

100,000,000 

42,000,000 

6.75 
6.50 
5.25 

277,000,000 

124,500,000 
52,000,000 
14,000,000 

8.50 
8.85 
7.83 

190,500,000 

127,441,803 

•  57,409,992 

18,372,475 

9.04 
8.00 
7.50 

203,224,270 

127,358,877 
49,538,582 
10,650,200 

8.81 
9.75 
9.50 

187,547,659 

121,559,498 
64,761,829 
22,424,520 

10.50 

11.00 

9. CO 

208,745,847 

148,007,216 
79,793,020 
28,024,035 

9.80 
9.10 
8.91 

255,824,271 

75,211,373 
73,046,811 
84,581,682 
38,992,004 

J     10. G2 

8.29 
7.27 

271,831,870 


SOME    HISTORIC    VIRGINIA    TOBACCO    TRADE    AND    MANUFAC- 
TURING CENTERS. 


RICHMOND. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  AVar,  Richmond,  Va.,  was  preeminent 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  as  a  center  of  the  general  leaf- 
tobacco  trade.  In  later  years,  however,  the  scepter  in  both  these 
lines  has  shifted  to  other  cities,  owing  to  a  number  of  economic  causes 
more  or  less  well  understood.  This  has  been  due,  primarily,  not  to 
any  diminished  tobacco  trade  in  Richmond,  but  rather  to  an  outstrip- 
ping rate  of  growth  in  other  centers.  Richmond  still  ranks  high  as 
a  manufacturing  city,  and  her  leaf  trade,  while  no  longer  preemi- 
nent in  point  of  volume,  is  still  very  large.  In  point  of  variety  and 
comprehensiveness  of  types  handled,  including  all  types  of  southern 
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and  western  leaf,  this  city  still  may  be  regarded  as  occupying  a  com- 
manding position  among  the  most  important  leaf  markets  of  the 
country. 

As  a  market  for  the  first-hand  sale  of  leaf  tobacco  from  farmers 
Richmond  is  easily  beaten  by  a  number  of  markets  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  The  total  annual  sales  of  first-hand  tobacco  amount 
to  about  12.000,000  pounds.  About  65  per  cent  of  this  class  of  sales 
is  "  sun  cured,"  Richmond  being  practically  the  only  market  for 
this  type.  The  other  35  per  cent  is  divided  between  the  dark  types, 
principally  olive  stemming,  flue  cured,  and  Burley. 

Richmond,  although  to  a  lesser  extent  than  formerly,  is  still  the 
center  of  a  considerable  leaf  trade  in  inspected  tobacco,  which  is 
shipped  in  hogsheads  and  consigned  to  commission  merchants.  This 
tobacco  is  sampled  by  sworn  inspectors  and  sold  at  private  sale  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  pursued  at  Baltimore,  except  that  the  ware- 
housing and  inspecting  is  done  by  a  private  board  of  trade  rather 
than  by  regular  State  officials,  subject,  of  course,  to  certain  legal 
regulations  in  the  interest  of  fair  dealing.  The  general  trade  of  deal- 
ers and  commission  merchants  for  the  past  few  years  has  amounted 
to  15,000  to  20,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  yearly,  including  all  types  of 
flue-cured,  dark-manufacturing,  and  export  leaf,  Burley,  etc. 

Prior  to  the  concentration  of  the  business,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, into  a  comparatively  few  hands,  the  general  dealers7  trade  in 
tobacco  was  much  greater  than  now,  and  in  proportion  to  the  total 
trade  in  leaf  tobacco  the  change  is,  of  course,  vastly  more  striking. 
Richmond  in  the  old  days  was  the  natural  center  for  this  class  of 
trade.  Her  leaf  dealers  had  buying  agents  scattered  through  the 
growing  districts  in  the  upcountry  markets,  as  they  were  called,  in 
addition  to  which  there  was  an  army  of  large  and  small  dealers  and 
speculators  bujdng  on  their  own  account.  Much  of  the  tobacco  from 
these  sources  found  its  way  to  Richmond  storage  houses,  having 
been  consigned  to  commission  merchants  and  dealers  for  sale.  With 
few  exceptions,  the  manufacturers  purchased  their  leaf  supplies  from 
the  dealers. 

Now,  however,  this  is  greatly  changed.  The  larger  manufacturing 
concerns  have  their  own  extensive  leaf  departments  for  the  purchase 
and  handling  of  leaf  direct  from  farmers  without  recourse  to  middle- 
men. Several  of  the  most  important  regie  Governments  have  also 
managed  their  leaf  purchases  in  this  country  so  as  to  concentrate 
them  in  a  few  hands,  and  the  general  brokerage  trade  in  the  regie 
types  of  tobacco  is  comparatively  small.  In  the  aggregate,  however, 
the  remnant  of  the  commission  and  brokerage  business  between  coun- 
try buyers  and  manufacturers  and  foreign  importers  is  still  large, 
and  Richmond  ranks  near  or  at  the  top  in  volume  and  variety  of  this 
class  of  trade. 
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A  number  of  the  resident  buyers  representing  some  of  the  m<  st 
important  foreign  purchasers  make  their  headquarters  in  Richmond. 
There  are  large  stemming  and  rehandling  plants  and  storage  ware- 
houses for  leaf  tobacco,  and  the  city  is  also  a  very  important  center 
for  the  manufacturing  of  cigarettes,  little  cigars,  cheroots,  and  a 
great  variety  of  popular  brands  of  cut-plug  smoking  tobaccos.  Con- 
siderable flat  plug  and  twist  is  manufactured  there  from  the  sun- 
cured  and  flue-cured  types  of  leaf.  Kichmond  is  the  largest  center 
for  the  manufacture  of  cut-plug  smoking  tobacco,  which  constitutes 
the  city's  most  important  tobacco  product.  Burley  tobacco  is  prin- 
cipally used  in  this  class  of  goods,  and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  75 
per  cent  of  the  leaf  tobacco  manufactured  in  Richmond  is  Burley. 

In  1909  Richmond  factories  used  16.125.590  pounds  of  stemmed 
and  8.903.189  pounds  of  unstemmed  leaf,  a  total  of  more  than 
25,000.000  pounds,  and  produced  215.552.869  cigars.  1.525,138.650 
cigarettes  and  little  cigars,  and  21:.2T6.65T  pounds  of  manufactured 
tobacco.  Contemplating  all  phases  of  this  tobacco  trade,  especially 
if  its  varied  and  comprehensive  nature  be  given  proper  considera- 
tion, we  find  that  Richmond  still  stands  well  to  the  front  as  a  leading 
tobacco-trade  center. 

Mr.  John  L.  Wingo,  president  of  the  Richmond  Tobacco  Trade,  in 
his  annual  report  of  October  8,  1907,  stated  that,  as  estimated  from 
the  sources  of  information  at  his  command,  the  total  tobacco  trade 
of  Richmond  through  her  factories,  warehouses,  and  leaf  plants 
amounts  to  about  70,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  receipts  of  tobacco 
for  the  preceding  year  in  public-bonded  warehouses  were  19.700 
hogsheads  and  the  deliveries  were  19.459  hogsheads. 

The  tobacco  trade  of  Richmond  is  organized  under  charter,  with 
rules  and  by-laws  for  the  control  and  best  interests  of  the  trade.  An 
official  inspector,  who  is  sworn  and  bonded,  is  elected  annually  by 
the  members  of  the  tobacco-trade  organization.  Special  rules  have 
been  made  governing  sales,  reclamations,  storage,  nesting,  reinspec- 
tion,  damage,  etc.  Until  recent  years  the  trade  organization  main- 
tained an  exchange,  where  hogshead  tobacco  was  sold  by  sample.  At 
the  set  time  on  sales  days  each  dealer  would  appear  at  the  exchange 
with  his  samples.  Sales  were  conducted  both  privately  and  at  auc- 
tion. When  sold  at  auction  the  samples  were  conveniently  placed 
on  a  table,  where  the  buyers  could  look  them  over  and  make  their  bids. 
The  exchange  feature,  however,  was  discontinued  about  1905.  and  in- 
spected tobacco  is  now  sold  entirely  at  private  sale  in  the  dealer's 
office.  Xearly  all  farmers*  tobacco,  however,  is  sold  loose  at  auction 
on  the  warehouse  floor. 

Beginning  in  the  winter  of  1909-10  regular  days  for  the  sale  of 
loose  Burley  at  auction  have  been  established  in  Richmond.  The 
tobacco  was  derived  largely  from  the  scattered  crops  of  Burley  in 
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Virginia  and  from  shipments  made  by  West  Virginia  growers.  About 
a  million  pounds  of  Burley  were  thus  sold  loose  in  Richmond  during 
the  first  season  and  over  3,000,000  pounds  the  second  season  to  the 
numerous  Burley  manufacturers  in  the  city,  who  have  given  the 
market  every  possible  encouragement. 

LYNCHBURG  AND  PETERSBURG  AS  MARKET  CENTERS. 

Under  the  older  regime  Lynchburg  and  Petersburg  were  important 
market  centers,  particularly  for  the  sale  of  first-hand  farmers'  to- 
bacco. In  this  respect  they  considerably  outranked  Richmond  itself. 
The  general  brokerage  trade,  however,  while  important  in  both  cities, 
was  not  nearly  so  large  and  diversified  as  that  of  Richmond. 

Before  the  war  a  large  percentage  of  the  air  and  coal  cured  manu- 
facturing types  as  produced  in  what  is  now  the  older  portion  of  the 
flue-cured  territory  was  marketed  through  these  centers,  hauled  over 
the  roads,  many  times  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  in  wagons,  or  more 
often  by  rolling  the  hogshead  itself  by  means  of  shafts  attached  to 
an  axle  driven  through  the  center  of  the  hogshead.  Several  neigh- 
bors with  their  entire  families  would  frequently  club  together  for  this 
market  trip,  taking  along  provisions  and  cooking  utensils  and  making 
it  a  holiday  excursion  of  mirthfulness  and  pleasure. 

With  the  development  of  the  numerous  leaf-tobacco  markets 
throughout  the  flue-cured  tobacco  sections  since  1870,  the  trade  in 
leaf  at  these  points  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  local 
type  as  produced  in  the  territory  immediately  tributary.  The  pro- 
ducing territory  tributary  to  Lynchburg  is  considerably  larger  than 
that  of  Petersburg,  and  its  leaf  trade  has,  therefore,  been  better 
maintained,  though  not  as  large  as  in  the  seventies  and  eighties  of 
the  last  century,  when  it  was  at  its  maximum.  Lynchburg  at  present 
is  the  largest  market  in  Virginia  for  the  sale  of  dark  tobacco.  The 
quantity  of  leaf  sold  at  first  hand  from  farmers  on  both  these  markets 
in  1908  will  be  found  on  page  27. 

Both  Lynchburg  and  Petersburg  were  also  important  manufactur- 
ing centers  and  each  had  a  large  number  of  factories  engaged  prin- 
cipally in  the  production  of  plug  chewing  tobacco.  The  manufac- 
turing interests  of  both  cities  are  still  considerable,  although  the 
manufactures  of  Petersburg  have  been  much  better  maintained  than 
those  of  Lynchburg  because  of  the  location  there  of  important  manu- 
facturing plants  engaged  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  plug 
tobacco  for  export.  Since  1906  an  export  cigarette  factory  also  has 
been  located  there.  However,  this  factory  was  closed  down  tem- 
porarily in  1910  because  of  a  very  great  increase  in  the  duty  levied  on 
all  forms  of  tobacco,  including  cigarettes,  by  India,  to  which  country 
the  product  of  the  factory  at  that  time  was  almost  exclusively  ex- 
ported. 
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In  total  volume  of  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  Petersburg 
far  outranks  any  other  center,  and.  in  fact,  exceeds  all  other  centers 
combined.  Some  of  the  factories  there  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  for  export. 

The  total  tobacco  product  from  the  factories  of  Petersburg  in  1909 
was  5,634,064  pounds  of  plug.  356.000.000  cigarettes,  and  16,048472 
cigars.  Of  this,  all  the  cigarettes  and  nearly  all  the  plug — that  is, 
5.593,175  pounds — were  exported. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WESTERN  MARKETS. 

STATE  REGULATIONS  OF  INSPECTIONS  IX   THE  WESTERN   MARKETS. 

The  early  inspection  laws  of  Louisiana  provided  that  the  in- 
spectors should  declare  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  as  first,  second,  or 
third  grade,  and  should  brand  it  upon  the  head  of  the  hogshead. 
Since  western  tobacco  was  exported  via  New  Orleans  and  passed 
through  its  inspections,  the  early  inspection  laws  of  the  Western 
States  generally  provided  for  a  similar  declaration  of  quality  by 
the  local  inspectors.  Before  statehood  had  been  attained  the  Vir- 
ginia inspection  laws  applied  in  Kentucky,  and  those  of  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, which  were  similar  to  the  Virginia  laws,  applied  in  Tennessee. 
After  independence  and  statehood  had  been  achieved  these  law-,  in 
basis  at  least,  were  adopted  in  the  new  States,  but  were  frequently 
revised  and  modified  as  occasion  demanded. 

In  1798  the  Kentucky  Legislature  reduced  the  provisions  of  sev- 
eral previous  acts  to  a  single  one.  By  this  act  tobacco  could  be  ex- 
ported only  after  its  inspection  in  hogsheads.  Inspections  were 
established  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  counties  of  Garrard.  Mercer. 
Madison.  Fayette.  Clark.  Nelson.  Washington.  Mason,  Bourbon, 
Franklin.  Jefferson  (Louisville).  Logan.  Bracken.  Warren,  and 
Campbell.  Warehouses  were  privately  owned,  but  the  owners  re- 
ceived rent  according  to  the  quantity  of  tobacco  inspected.  In 
general,  the  provisions  covering  the  inspections  were  all  handed 
down  from  the  Virginia  statutes. 

In  1810  the  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tobacco  without 
inspection  was  repealed  in  regard  to  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  grow- 
ers, and  in  1825  that  part  applying  to  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  dealers 
was  also  repealed.  In  1820,  following  the  Louisiana  statute,  the 
legislature  provided  for  the  classification  of  tobacco  into  three 
grades.  In  1800  a  law  was  passed  whereby  the  city  council  of 
Louisville  could  establish  a  private  warehouse  system  in  that  city, 
the  inspectors  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  alternates  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  council  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  ap- 
pointees. In  1804  the  alternate  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  warehouses  instead  of  by  the  city  council.     In 
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1865  the  legislature  provided  that  the  governor  should  appoint  for 
the  four  warehouses  then  in  operation  in  Louisville  four  inspectors, 
who  should  draw  and  tie  the  samples  and  seal  them  with  wax,  the 
inspectors  to  alternate  at  the  different  warehouses.  In  the  early 
seventies  the  change  to  an  entirely  private  system  of  inspection  upon 
essentially  the  same  basis  as  exists  to-day  took  place. 

In  Tennessee  the  legislation  concerning  tobacco  inspections  was 
very  similar  to  that  in  Kentucky.  In  1843  the  Tennessee  Legislature 
memorialized  the  Louisiana  Legislature  urging  a  change  in  the  in- 
spection laws  to  the  sample  basis,  similar  to  the  Virginia  method, 
claiming  that  the  declaration  of  grades  merely  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  price  gave  but  little  encouragement  to  planters  to  produce 
quality  rather  than  quantity.  Among  the  earliest  inspection  and 
shipping  points  in  Tennessee  were  Carthage,  Nashville,  and  Clarks- 
ville.  The  acts  of  1817,  1840,  1843,  and  1858  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  by  the  county  courts.  By  the  law  of  1858 
a  county  court  could  either  build  or  rent  warehouses;  and  if  the 
court  failed  to  appoint  inspectors,  the  governor  of  the  State  could 
appoint  them.  None  of  these  Tennessee  laws,  however,  was  com- 
pulsory in  its  nature.  The  Civil  War  caused  the  temporary  closing 
of  all  the  Tennessee  markets.  The  foundation  of  the  present  Ten- 
nessee inspection  laws  was  laid  in  the  act  of  1870,  by  which  the 
warehouse  keeper  is  appointed  inspector  under  a  $5,000  bond  to  the 
State.  The  hogshead  is  broken  in  four  places  and  the  sample  sealed 
with  wax. 

In  Missouri  a  compulsory  State  warehouse  and  inspection  system 
was  provided  for  at  St.  Louis  in  the  act  of  1843,  although  consid- 
erable tobacco  had  been  handled  there  for  several  years  previous  to 
that  date.  The  keeper  of  the  State  warehouse  was  appointed  by  the 
governor,  as  also  were  two  of  the  three  members  of  the  board  of 
inspectors,  who  Avere  to  hold  office  for  two  years.  The  third  in- 
spector, who  could  act  only  in  case  of  the  disagreement  of  the 
appointees  of  the  governor,  was  appointed  by  the  county  court  of 
St.  Louis.  Two  to  four  breaks  in  the  hogshead  were  to  be  made, 
and  10  pounds  was  to  be  deducted  for  the  weight  of  the  sample.  In 
1871  the  law  provided  that  only  one  inspector  should  be  appointed 
by  the  governor. 

Tcbacco-inspection  laws  were  enacted  in  Indiana  as  early  as  1843, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  by  the  board  of  county 
commissioners,  who  were  to  declare  the  quality  by  grades,  as  was  the 
practice  in  other  Western  States  and  at  New  Orleans.  By  the  law 
of  1857  the  inspectors  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
circuit  court,  and  auction  sales  were  not  permitted  unless  the  tobacco 
had  been  sampled  by  such  inspectors.  Evansville  was  the  important 
tobacco  warehouse  and  inspection  point  in  Indiana.     In  Ohio  the 
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first  inspection  laws  were  passed  in  18*26.  but  they  were  not  com- 
pulsory. The  act  of  1856  provided  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
by  the  judge  of  the  probate  court.  Cincinnati,  quite  naturally,  early 
became  the  most  important  center  of  tobacco  trade  for  southern  Ohio 
and  central  and  northern  Kentucky. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  early  legislation,  however,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  warehousing  or  inspection  of  tobacco  at  any 
of  these  new  western  centers  of  trade  amounted  to  much  before  about 
1830  or  1840.  In  fact,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  notably  at 
Clarksville.  Tenn..  and  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  no  large  quantity  of  tobacco 
was  inspected  or  warehoused  at  any  of  these  centers  up  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War.  which  completely  closed  the  Xew  Orleans 
and  Tennessee  markets,  with  the  result  that  other  western  centers, 
particularly  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  expanded  very  rapidly  at 
that  time.  The  foundation,  permitting  the  expansion  at  that  time, 
however,  had  been  laid  by  the  development  of  such  transportation 
facilities  as  steamboat.-,  roads,  canals,  and  railways. 

EARLY    PERIOD   BEFORE    THE    CIVIL    WAR. 

In  a  previous  bulletin1  we  have  seen  that  tobacco  culture  in  the 
great  new  region  west  of  the  Alleghenies  had  its  origin  as  a  com- 
mercial industry  among  the  pioneers  from  the  tobacco-growing  sec- 
tions of  Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and  Maryland.  Indeed,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  present  States  of  Ohio.  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  were  really  but  the  undeveloped  western  por- 
tions of  the  States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Before  the 
Eevolutionary  War  this  westward  pioneering  movement  was  con- 
fined largely  to  backwoodsmen,  explorers,  hunters,  and  outlaw-. 

The  Cumberland  Gap.  in  what  is  now  southwestern  Virginia, 
formed  the  main  gateway  in  crowing  the  Alleghenies  to  the  new 
we>tern  country.  Only  a  short  distance  beyond  this  famous  pass  in 
eastern  Tenne>>ee  lay  the  rugged  but  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys 
of  the  French  Broad.  Holston.  Watauga,  and  Nolichucky  River-. 
Some  of  the  earliest  western  settlement.-  were  made  in  this  section  of 
eastern  Tennessee,  and  the  pioneers  no  doubt  raised  tobacco  very 
early  for  their  own  use.  The  difficulties  of  transportation,  however. 
were  such  that  commercial  shipments  in  any  volume  could  not  be 
seriously  considered. 

Farther  west,  in  the  present  State  of  Kentucky.  >nine  of  the  earliest 
settlements  were  made  in  the  beautiful  rich  country  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River.  Lexington  being  one  of  the  first.  It  is  probable  that 
the  infant  beginnings  in  producing  tobacco  on  a  commercial  scale 

1  Bulletin  244,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  entitled  "The  Export  and  Manufacturing 
Tobaccos  of  the  Unit"d  States,  with  Brief  Reference  to  the  Cigar  Types,"  1912. 
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for  export  in  this  new  country  took  place  in  this  fertile  section. 
Killebrew  (Tenth  Census  Report)  makes  a  note  indicating  that- 
small  shipments  of  tobacco  were  made  from  the  Lexington  section  as 
early  as  1783  or  1785.  About  this  time  also  the  first  mention  is  made 
in  the  rets  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  of  the  establishment  of  State 
inspections  for  tobacco  in  this  new  section. 

It  was,  however,  considerably  later  than  this  that  the  production 
and  shipment  of  tobaccos  from  the  West  became  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  command  attention.  In  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  Revolution  settlers,  attracted  by  the  great  quantities  of  cheap, 
fertile  land,  began  to  move  into  this  new  country  in  rapidly  increas- 
ing numbers. 

Much  of  eastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  particularly  Kentucky, 
was  hilly,  and  it  all  was  heavily  timbered.  Farther  on  in  the  central 
and  western  sections  of  these  States  the  lay  of  the  land  was  better 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Large  areas  were  free  from  timber 
growth,  although  heavily  sodded  with  native  grasses.  It  thus 
readily  supported  domestic  live  stock,  harbored  great  quantities 
of  large  game  useful  for  food  purposes,  such  as  buffalo  and  deer,  and 
it  was  comparatively  easy  to  bring  large  fields  into  cultivation  with- 
out first  laboriously  clearing  the  land  of  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 

The  early  settlements  for  both  farming  and  trade  were  quite  gen- 
erally located  at  favorable  points  along  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
navigable  portions  of  the  numerous  streams,  particularly  the  Cum- 
berland, Ohio,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Green  Rivers,  and  many 
were  pushed  farther  on  up  the  Missouri  or  the  Mississippi. 

By  1810  the  development  of  tobacco  growing  was  beginning  to  be 
of  real  importance  in  a  number  of  sections,  particularly  along  the 
Cumberland,  Green,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  Rivers.  In  this  year  there 
were  two  small  tobacco  factories  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  mention  is 
made  of  the  beginning  of  trade  in  tobacco  at  Louisville.  In  1819 
two  establishments  at  Louisville  were  engaged  in  putting  up  strips 
and  other  manufactured  tobacco  for  local  consumption.  In  selling 
this  tobacco,  produced  almost  entirely  by  settlers  from  the  East,  at 
first  thought  it  would  seem  natural  that  it  should  be  sold  in  the  east- 
ern markets,  such  as  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Baltimore.  How- 
ever, the  difficulties  of  transportation  upstream  and  over  the  moun- 
tains were  entirely  unfavorable  to  this  course.  In  those  days,  before 
the  advent  of  railways,  the  tobacco  could  much  easier  be  floated 
downstream  via  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  numerous  navigable 
tributaries,  which  extend  into  all  parts  of  the  producing  territory, 
reaching  ocean  navigation  at  the  then  already  flourishing  French 
commercial  city,  New  Orleans.  New  Orleans  was  the  natural  south- 
ern outlet  for  the  many  trading  posts  of  the  great  Mississippi  water- 
way and  its  tributaries,  particularly  those  established  by  the  French 
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many  years  earlier  along  their  important  trade  highway  from  the 
Gulf  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

NEW   ORLEANS    THE    PRINCIPAL    EXPORT   POINT  EOR    WESTERN    TOBACCO. 

The  exportation  of  tobacco  from  New  Orleans  had  been  going  on  in 
a  small  way  for  many  years.  From  the  earliest  settlement  the  Louis- 
iana planters  had  introduced  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  for  trade 
purposes  with  their  home  country.  France.  Produced  on  the  rich 
Mississippi  alluvium,  however,  this  Louisiana  tobacco  was  coarse  and 
strong  and  the  quality  poor.  As  early  as  1785,  probably,  the  first 
small  shipment-  of  Kentucky  tobacco  reached  Xew  Orleans,  and  by 
1810  the  trade  had  begun  to  be  of  real  importance.  The  inferior 
Louisiana  tobacco  was  unable  to  compete  with  the  steadily  increasing 
supplies  of  better  quality  from  the  Ohio  and  Cumberland  River  dis- 
tricts, and  its  cultivation  was  soon  almost  completely  abandoned. 

In  these  earliest  days  a  number  of  planter-  would  combine  and  ship 
their  hogsheads  of  tobacco  to  New  Orleans  on  flatboats  in  charge  of 
an  agent  called  a  "  freighter."  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  their 
interests  in  the  transportation  and  ^ale  of  the  tobacco  and  to  purchase 
supplies  with  the  proceeds.  The  tobacco  trade  of  New  Orleans 
increased  until  the  annual  inspections  and  shipments  amounted  to 
more  than  100.000  hogsheads  annually  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  Civil  War. 

The  consignment  of  tobacco  to  New  Orleans  factor-  direct  by 
planters,  however,  necessarily  entailed  a  long  wait,  often  several 
months,  before  return.-  could  be  had.  which  delay,  of  course,  was  often 
unsatisfactory.  The  distance  was  great  and  communication  so  -low 
that  complaints  were  very  difficult  of  satisfactory  adjustment.  While 
most  of  the  tobacco  ultimately  made  its  way  to  New  Orleans,  consider- 
able trading  in  tobacco  by  local  merchants  at  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant river  settlements  naturally  -prang  up.  This  sort  of  trading. 
in  the  nature  of  advances  to  farmers  or  of  speculation  by  merchant-. 
in  its  earliest  days  was  unsystematic-ally  carried  on,  and  its  begin- 
nings are  clouded  in  obscurity. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    MEANS    OF    TRANSPORTATION. 

In  1811  the  first  steamboat  appeared  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  The  subsequent  rapid  increase  in  -team  naviga- 
tion was.  of  course,  of  much  assistance  to  the  general  river  trade, 
including  that  in  tobacco. 

In  1818  the  Cumberland  road  to  Wheeling  on  the  Upper  Ohio  was 
completed  and  proved  not  only  a  great  aid  to  -ettlers  who  were  pour- 
ing in  in  ever-increasing  number-  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but 
was  also  useful  in  fostering  a  rapidly  increasing  wagon  trade  with 
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the  eastern  cities,  particularly  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Rich- 
mond. On  the  return  trips  tobacco  was  one  of  the  most  important 
items. 

In  1825  the  Erie  Canal,  which  opened  up  a  fairly  convenient 
northern  trade  route  to  New  York,  was  completed.  The  Miami 
River  Canal,  completed  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Cincinnati  in  1842, 
opened  up  an  all-water  route  to  the  seaboard  at  New  York,  which 
greatly  helped  general  trade  with  the  East,  and  particularly  the 
tobacco  trade  of  Cincinnati. 

Ity  1860  the  Middle  West  was  also  well  served  by  railroad  communi- 
cation with  all  the  important  eastern  seaboard  cities.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  however,  New  Orleans  received  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  western  tobacco,  except  such  as  was  used  for  home  manufac- 
turing, an  industry  already  becoming  of  considerable  importance  in  a 
number  of  local  centers,  particularly  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  Cin- 
cinnati. However,  much  of  this  tobacco  had  first  passed  through  the 
hands  of  local  traders  in  the  smaller  primary  markets  which  had 
sprung  up  at  strategic  points  in  or  near  the  producing  territory,  such 
as  St.  Louis,  Clarksville,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  European  regie  Governments  and  the  foreign  agents  of 
the  great  German  and  English  tobacco  markets  were  also  located 
principally  at  New  Orleans. 

BEGINNINGS  OF  THE   MORE  IMPORTANT    MARKET  CENTERS. 

The  tobacco  trade  of  St.  Louis,  which  soon  became  the  most  im- 
portant western  market  except  New  Orleans,  began  about  1830  and 
was  soon  placed  under  a  system  of  State  inspection  similar  to  those 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Much  tobacco  was  received  from  Ken- 
tucky and  Indiana,  as  Avell  as  from  the  producing  territory  in  Mis- 
souri that  is  directly  tributary.  As  early  as  1850  the  sales  on  the 
St.  Louis  market  were  about  20,000  hogsheads  annually. 

At  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  the  center  of  one  of  the  most  important 
growing  districts,  some  small  factories  were  established  as  early  as 
1835,  which  put  up  dried  leaf  and  strips  principally  for  the  English 
market.  This  business  increased,  and  by  1844  the  Clarksville  tobacco 
market  had  become  regularly  established  and  was  a  great  convenience 
to  farmers  who  prized  their  own  tobacco.  In  1856  (selling  the  1855 
crop)  the  sales  at  Clarksville  reached  the  highest  figure  prior  to  the 
Civil  War,  i.  e.,  18,000  hogsheads. 

Louisville  did  not  become  a  market  of  great  importance  till  the 
early  sixties,  when  it  began  to  increase  its  tobacco  trade  enormously, 
the  cause  being  the  closing  of  both  the  Clarksville  and  New  Orleans 
markets,  which  were  within  the  limits  of  the  active  war  territory, 
and  the  opening  up  in  1860  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad, 
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which  passed  through  much  of  the  most  important  tobacco  territory. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  beginning  of  the  tobacco 
trade  in  Louisville  as  early  as  1810.  The  first  strictly  tobacco  ware- 
house (Booth's)  seems  to  have  been  built  in  Louisville  in  1825. 
During  1826,  1.100  hogsheads  were  sold  from  this  warehouse  at  an 
average  price  of  82.67  per  100  pounds.  In  1858  the  Louisville  tobacco 
trade  had  expanded  to  about  8.000  hogsheads  a  year. 

Cincinnati  was  a  natural  market  point  for  some  of  the  earliest 
producing  districts  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  It  is  probable  that  there 
was  more  or  less  trade  in  tobacco  at  Cincinnati  almost  from  the 
founding  of  the  settlement.  The  records  of  the  Cincinnati  Board  of 
Trade  -how  receipts  of  G.07S  hogsheads  and  055  boxe-  and  bale-  as 
early  as  1845.  Official  inspections  and  break  sales,  however,  were 
not  inaugurated  there  until  1853,  when  Mr.  R.  K.  Love,  formerly  of 
Baltimore,  established  the  Cincinnati  warehouse.  The  inspector  was 
elected  by  the  popular  vote  of  the  city,  and  his  duties  and  the  rules 
for  conducting  the  warehouses  were  specified  in  quite  an  elaborate 
city  ordinance.  In  1856  this  method  of  electing  inspectors  was 
changed  by  State  law,  and  they  were  thereafter  appointed  by  the 
judges  of  the  probate  court. 

In  1860  the  receipts  of  tobacco  at  Cincinnati  were  11.180  hogshead-. 
A-  with  Louisville,  the  closing  of  the  Xew  Orleans  and  Clarksville 
markets  by  the  war  was  a  great  stimulus  to  the  tobacco  trade  of 
Cincinnati.  Its  real  development  and  maintenance  in  later  years, 
however,  depended  more  directly  upon  the  introduction  of  White 
Burley.  as  will  be  more  fully  described  later  in  these  pages. 

Evansville.  Ind..  was  also  quite  an  important  inspection  market 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  drew  its  trade  largely  from  the  southern 
Indiana  tobacco  district,  which  in  earlier  times  was  of  much  greater 
importance  than  now.  Some  tobacco  from  conveniently  located  parts 
of  Kentucky  was  also  marketed  at  Evansville. 

According  to  Killebrew.  Xashville  had  begun  to  handle  consider- 
able tobacco  as  early  as  1835.  It  dealt  principally  in  the  types  pro- 
duced in  the  upper  Cumberland  district,  with  which  it  was  in  direct 
and  easy  communication  by  means  of  the  Cumberland  River.  It  also 
secured  most  of  the  tobacco  produced  south  of  Xashville.  in  William- 
son and  Maury  Counties,  and  a  little  from  Robertson  County  and 
other  parts  of  the  Clarksville  and  Paducah  districts  most  adjacent. 
Some  strips  were  also  put  up  there,  and  the  total  trade  in  tobacco  in 
Xashville.  at  its  maximum  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  amounted  to  about 
7.000  or  8.000  hogsheads  annually.  As  with  Clarksville.  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  put  a  stop  to  the  tobacco  trade  of  Xashville. 
and  it  was  not  ree>tablished  until  some  years  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 
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Paducah  is  also  one  of  the  older  markets.  It  was  established  as 
a  break  market  in  the  early  fifties,  but  became  of  little  importance 
until  the  Civil  War. 

Henderson  and  Owensboro,  Ky.,  though  for  many  years  important 
centers  of  trade  in  the  leaf  produced  in  the  territory  tributary  to 
them,  known  as  the  Henderson,  or  "  stemming,"  and  the  lower  Green 
River  districts,  respectively,  have  never,  except  for  brief  periods, 
developed  into  regular  inspection  or  break  markets.  The  districts 
which  they  serve  along  the  lower  Ohio  were  not  settled  as  early  and 
did  not  start  the  commercial  production  of  tobacco  as  soon  as  the 
central  counties  of  the  State  along  the  Kentucky  River,  or  the 
southern  counties,  particularly  Logan  and  Barren.  Killebrew  states, 
however,  that  shipments  of  tobacco  were  made  to  Henderson  from 
the  tributary  territories  as  early  as  1835,  and  that  stemmeries  were 
established  there  at  that  time. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  WESTERN  MARKETS  SINCE  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 
CHANGE  OF  TRADE  FROM    NEW   ORLEANS  TO  NEW   YORK. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  marked  change  in  the  market 
conditions  in  the  West  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  New 
Orleans  was  put  under  an  effective  blockade  and  the  continuance  of 
the  tobacco  trade  there  was  no  longer  possible.  The  foreign  repre- 
sentatives and  the  tobacco  trade  of  New  Orleans  as  a  whole  changed 
their  headquarters  to  New  York,  which  had  already  begun  to  make 
some  progress  in  trade  under  the  influence  of  the  better  and  more 
satisfactory  transportation  facilities  which  had  become  available. 
For  the  most  part  this  trade  never  returned  to  New  Orleans,  and  New 
York  became  at  once  the  great  leaf  market  of  the  country  for  export 
tobacco,  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  this  day  the  principal  export  point, 
although  it  has  now  become  of  but  little  importance  so  far  as  its  leaf 
trade  is  concerned.  The  foreign  representatives  have  made  a  still 
further  change  and  now  reside  and  buy  for  the  most  part  at  the 
primary  western  markets,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sections  where  the 
tobacco  is  produced.  This  exodus  of  foreign  buyers,  dealers,  and 
brokers  from  New  York  went  on  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  early  eighties, 
and  their  head  offices  are  now  located  principally  at  Louisville  for 
the  western  types  and  at  Baltimore  and  Richmond  for  the  eastern 
types  of  tobacco.  The  great  bulk  of  the  tobacco  that  was  formerly 
inspected  or  resold  at  New  York  now  merely  passes  through  that  port 
in  transit  to  foreign  countries  or  is  billed  direct  to  the  large  tobacco 
factories  in  and  tributary  to  that  city. 

There  is  quite  a  volume  of  leaf  that  continues  to  pass  through  New 
Orleans  in  transit  to  foreign  countries,  particularly  to  Germany  and 
England,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  the  third  largest  export  point  for 
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tobacco  in  the  country.  New  York  standing  first  by  a  large  margin, 
and  Baltimore  second. 

GROWTH    OF    THE    LOUISVILLE    MARKET. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Louisville  market  as  a  result  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  almost  coin- 
cident opening  up  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad.  The 
war  closed  both  the  Clarksville  and  the  Nashville  markets,  and  most 
of  the  tobacco  which  had  formerly  moved  through  those  point-,  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  that  which  went  to  Xew  Orleans  direct,  came  to 
Louisville.  Sales  at  Louisville,  which  in  1857  were  S.000  hogsheads, 
rose  in  1862  to  29.500  and  in  1S65  to  63.000  hogsheads,  when,  for 
the  first  time.  Louisville  ranked  as  the  largest  tobacco  market  of  the 
country. 

After  the  war  the  Clarksville  and  Xashville  markets  were  reopened, 
and  in  1S69  a  market  was  started  at  Hopkinsville.  Ky.  There  was 
no  material  increase  in  the  quantity  of  tobacco  handled  in  Louisville 
from  186.")  until  the  early  eighties  and.  indeed,  the  receipt-  were 
often  substantially  less.  This  market  did  not  receive  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  the  new  White  Burley  tobacco  until  some  years  after 
its  introduction.  It  was  first  produced  in  the  territory  more  di- 
rectly tributary  to  the  Cincinnati  market,  in  Brown  County.  Ohio, 
and  Mason  County.  Ky..  from  which  points  it  gradually  spread  a-  it- 
popularity  increased.  In  1>79.  the  first  year  that  separate  figures 
are  available,  out  of  total  receipts  of  48.852  hogsheads  on  the  Louis- 
ville market.  9,684  hogsheads  were  Burley.  As  the  production  of 
Burley  spread  toward  the  West,  more  and  more  of  it  tended  to  move 
to  Louisville,  until  in  1883  came  the  first  big  year  in  this  type,  when 
of  the  total  receipt-  of  71.866  hogsheads  more  than  50  per  cent  was 
Burley.  and  it  has  ever  since  held  the  most  prominent  place  among 
the  leaf  sales  at  Louisville. 

In  1885  Louisville's  receipts  of  all  types  of  leaf  for  the  first  time 
exceeded  100.000  hogsheads,  the  actual  number  beino-  108.821  hoo>- 
heads.  40.000  hogsheads  more  than  at  any  other  market  in  the  country. 
and  since  then  her  prestige  in  the  leaf  trade  in  point  of  the  volume 
of  receipts  and  sales  has  been  easily  supreme.  Since  1SS5  the  re- 
ceipts of  tobacco  at  Louisville  have  averaged  about  100.000  hogsheads, 
often  considerably  exceeding  it. 

GROWTH    OF    THE    CINCINNATI    MARKET. 

The  Cincinnati  market  was  also  greatly  helped  by  the  Civil  War. 
though,  perhaps,  less  extensively  than  the  Louisville  market.  The 
prominence  of  Cincinnati  as  a  tobacco  market  has  depended  largely 
on  the  popularity  of  White  Burley.  which  at  first  was  produced  ex- 
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clusively,  and  always  principally,  in  the  territory  naturally  tribu- 
tary to  Cincinnati.  By  the  early  seventies  the  production  of  Burley 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to  expand  the  receipts 
and  sales  of  tobacco  at  Cincinnati.  In  1872  the  receipts  were  24,198 
hogsheads  and  b}^  1878  they  had  risen  to  38,999  hogsheads.  By  this 
time  the  great  value  of  Burley  for  plug  fillers  began  to  be  fully 
recognized,  which  constituted  the  greatest  stimulus  to  the  production 
of  this  type.  The  acreage  spread  with  remarkable  rapidity  during 
the  eighties,  until  the  great  crop  of  1888  swelled  the  receipts  of 
Burley  at  Cincinnati  to  90,000  hogsheads  in  1889,  the  maximum  re- 
ceipts for  that  city.  In  1890  the  receipts  declined  under  the  influence 
of  very  low  prices  and  greatly  curtailed  planting  to  56,070  hogsheads, 
and  until  1903  ranged  from  about  50,000  to  80,000  hogsheads.  Since 
1904  new  factors  have  been  introduced  into  the  situation,  which  have 
more  seriously  affected  Cincinnati  than  any  other  market;  that  is, 
the  marketing  of  tobacco  through  the  Burley  growers'  organization, 
which  had  its  principal  strength  in  the  Cincinnati  territory,  and  the 
increased  country  buying  by  the  larger  manufacturing  interests, 
either  at  the  grower's  farm  or  on  the  floor  of  the  loose-leaf  tobacco 
auction  houses  at  Lexington  and  elsewhere. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  found  interesting  to  observe  the  sources  from 
which  the  Burley  receipts  at  Cincinnati  were  derived,  say,  in  1882, 
and  again  in  1902,  twenty  years  later.  It  has  been  the  custom  in 
this  market  to  divide  into  districts  the  producing  territory  from 
which  it  drew,  giving  each  the  name  of  the  principal  county  in  the 
district  or  some  other  suitable  and  suggestive  title  as  to  its  origin. 
An  approximate  distribution  of  the  receipts  for  the  years  mentioned 
is  shown  in  Table  VII. 

Table  VII. — Receipts  of  Burley  tobacco  on  the  Cincinnati  market  by  districts 

in  1882  and  in  1902. 


Districts. 


Brown  County,    Ohio 

Mason  County,    Ky 

Pendleton  County,    Ky 

Owen  County,   Ky 

The  bluegrass  counties,  Kentucky  - 

Southern  Kentucky  counties 

Eastern   Ohio   district 

Indiana  and  Ulinois 

West  Virginia 

Tennessee,  Missouri,  etc 

Total 


1882 


49,257 


1902 


Hhds. 

Hhds. 

10,824 

10,586 

14,436 

17,644 

10,701 

12,786 

8,053 

12,317 

2,279 

9,003 

80 

1,530 

1 

429 

54 

846 

1,493 

79 

23 

The  point  to  be  noted  in  this  table  is  that  nearly  all  of  the  increase 
in  this  20-year  period  has  been  in  the  Kentucky  portion  of  the  Burley 
district,  particularly  in  the  bluegrass  counties. 
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The  territory  included  within  these  districts  is  distributed  about  as 
follows : 

Brown  County  district  of  Ohio : 

Brown.  Adams.  Clermont,  and  Scioto  Counties. 
Mason  County  district  of  Kentucky : 

Mason.  Bracken.  Lewis.  Fleming.  Nicholas,  and  Robertson  Counties. 
Pendleton  County  district  of  Kentucky : 

Pendleton.  Harrison.  Grant.  Boone,  Kenton,  and  Campbell  Counties. 
Owen  County  district  of  Kentucky : 

Owen.    Gallatin.    Carroll.    Scott,    Franklin.    Henry.    Trimble,    and    Oldham 
Counties. 
Bluegrass  district  of  Kentucky: 

Bourbon.  Fayette.  Woodford.  Clark.  Montgomery.  Bath.  Jessamine.  Ander- 
son, Shelby.  Boyle.  Garrard.  Madison,  Mercer.  Nelson.  Spencer.  Washing- 
ton, and  Bullitt  Counties. 

The  total  production  of  all  of  these  groups  of  counties  is.  of  course. 
much  greater  than  is  shown  in  the  Cincinnati  receipts.  Large  quan- 
tities of  tobacco  from  this  territory  go  to  Louisville  or  are  bought 
in  the  country  directly  from  farmers  by  manufacturers  and  others 
and  are  never  recorded  in  the  receipts  of  any  market. 

More  recently  these  subdivisions  of  the  Burley-producing  terri- 
tory in  Kentucky  into  districts  have  been  largely  lost  sight  of.  except 
to  distinguish  in  a  general  way  the  bluegrass  section  from  the  other 
regular  producing  territory. 

(  K.AK-LEAF    BREAKS    IX    CINCINNATI. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Cincinnati  market  is  the  fact  that 
since  some  time  before  the  Civil  War.  when  cigar  leaf  first  began  to 
be  raised  in  the  Miami  Valley  and  to  some  extent  in  other  tributary 
sections,  that  city  has  always  been  the  center  of  a  large  trade  in  cigar 
leaf  in  boxes  of  about  300  pounds  net  weight  each,  this  tobacco  being 
inspected  in  the  regular  way  and  sold  from  the  sample  at  auction 
the  same  as  Burlev.  Cincinnati  is  the  only  regular  cigar-leaf  auc- 
tion sale  and  inspection  market  in  the  Lnited  States.  At  present 
these  sales  consist  mostly  of  odds  and  ends  or  damaged  leaf  from  the 
cigar  districts  of  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  The  sales  of  seed  leaf  at  the 
Cincinnati  breaks  have  generally  ranged  from  5.000  to  10.000  cases 
annually.  Figure  3  shows  a  view  of  one  of  the  cigar-leaf  breaks  just 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  auction  sale. 

GROWTH    OF    THE    CLARKSVILEE    MARKET. 

The  Clarksville  market  was  reopened  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War  and  its  trade  reached  the  maximum  of  development  in  1887. 
after  the  great  crop  of  188G.  when  the  receipts  were  41.000  hogs- 
heads, or  fully  G0.000.000  pounds,  of  tobacco.     The  large  crops  of 
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1886  and  1888  were  followed  by  several  years  of  depression  in  the 
production  of  dark  tobacco,  and  the  receipts  at  Clarksville  have  since 
averaged  about  20,000  to  30,000  hogsheads  yearly.  Although  the 
Clarksville  market  has  fallen  considerably  behind  both  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati  since  the  war  in  the  gross  quantity  of  tobacco  handled, 
it  has,  nevertheless,  easily  retained  its  preeminence  as  the  largest 
and  most  important  distinctively  dark-tobacco  market  in  the  coun- 
try, generally  outranking  by  10,000  to  15,000  hogsheads  any  other 
dark-tobacco  market  of  the  country. 

Among  the  other  six  distinctively  dark- tobacco  auction  break  and 
inspection  markets  which  have  been  in  operation  in  the  West  since 


Fig.   3. — Interior  of  a   cigar-tobacco  auction   warehouse,   Cincinnati,   Ohio,   before  a  sale. 
The  official  sample  on  which  the  sale  is  made  lies  on  the  top  of  each  case. 

the  Civil  War,  St.  Louis  was  as  important  as  any,  even  including 
Clarksville,  up  to  about  1879,  and  the  receipts  ran  from  about  15,000 
to  .20,000  hogsheads  yearly.  The  largest  crop  of  tobacco  ever  raised 
in  Missouri  was  in  1876,  when  the  crop  was  43,000,000  pounds. 
Because  of  the  heavy  production  at  this  period  of  dark  tobacco  of  a 
type  similar  to  that  produced  in  Missouri,  together  with  the  rapid 
inroads  which  Burley  was  making  in  competition  with  the  dark 
western  manufacturing  type  and  the  consequent  very  low  prices  for 
dark  tobacco,  the  production  in  Missouri  rapidly  declined  until,  in 
1879,  only  three  years  later,  the  crop  was  only  12,015,657  pounds,  and 
a  portion  of  that  had  been  changed  to  Burley.  The  receipts  of  St. 
Louis  were  drawn  principally  from  the  Missouri  territory,  and  its 
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volume  of  trade  in  tobacco  leaf,  of  course,  also  suffered  a  coincident 
decline.  The  Missouri  crop  of  1880  was  estimated  to  be  about  50 
per  cent  Burley,  and  it  continued  thereafter  to  fluctuate  greatly 
between  the  two  types.  Burley  and  dark,  the  total  crop  generally 
not  exceeding  10.000.000  to  12.000.000  pounds  and  dwindling  rapidly, 
until  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  with  large  yields  else- 
where, accompanied  by  very  low  prices,  the  production  in  Missouri 
practically  ceased.  For  several  years  prior  to  1907  there  were  prob- 
ably less  than  a  million  pounds  of  tobacco  annually  produced  in  the 
entire  State. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Pepper  warehouse  by  fire  in  1898  the 
last  of  the  public  warehouses  for  the  open  sale  of  tobacco  in  St. 
Louis  came  to  an  end.  The  receipts  had  been  averaging  only  about 
5.000  to  8.000  hogsheads  since  1889. 

Evansville.  drawing  its  receipts  of  tobacco  principally  from  the 
southern  Indiana  district,  was  never  a  very  important  market.  Dur- 
ing its  best  days,  in  the  seventies,  when  the  southern  Indiana  crops 
were  largest,  the  receipts  ran  about  5.000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  yearly. 
Stemmeries  were  located  at  Evansville.  in  addition  to  those  locally 
scattered  through  the  district  at  such  points  as  Kockport.  Dale,  and 
Booneville.  Following  the  depression  resulting  from  the  great  crops 
of  the  late  eighties  the  receipts  at  Evansville  in  1889  were  but  1.210 
hogsheads.  This  was  the  last  year  of  the  market,  and  the  remaining 
warehousemen  removed  their  headquarters  to  Louisville. 

The  Xashville  market,  reopened  in  1871.  did  not  regain  its  trade 
rapidly  after  the  Civil  War.  It  was.  indeed,  not  until  187G  that 
receipts,  following  the  large  crop  of  1875.  reached  the  size  they  had 
obtained  before  the  war.  In  1876  they  amounted  to  9.000  hogsheads, 
which  proved  the  high  figure  for  the  market.  In  1881  the  receipts 
declined  to  2.707  hogsheads,  but  reached  S.000  hogsheads  in  1889. 
From  that  time  the  market  has  continued  to  dwindle,  owing  to  a 
decreased  production  in  the  upper  Cumberland  district,  together  with 
diversion  of  shipments,  principally  to  Louisville.  Since  189G  the 
receipts  have  not  exceeded  2.000  hogsheads,  except  in  one  year.  1899. 
At  the  end  of  the  sales  season  of  1900  the  warehouses  were  closed 
and  have  not  since  been  reopened. 

The  Paducah  market  for  a  number  of  years  after  the  war  ranked 
quite  close  to  St.  Louis  and  Clarksville  and  in  one  year.  187G,  out- 
ranked either  of  them  by  more  than  4.000  hogsheads,  with  receipt> 
of  20.834  hogsheads.  The  receipts  declined  to  8.377  hogsheads,  how- 
ever, in  1879.  Until  very  recently  they  have  since  varied  generally 
from  12,000  to  20,000  hogsheads,  reaching  their  maximum  in  1889. 
since  which  they  have  gradually  declined.  In  1894.  in  common  with 
other  dark-tobacco  markets.  Paducah's  receipts  were  very  small,  but 
this  market  regained  its  position  and  in  1895  and  1890  the  receipts 
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amounted  to  over  16,000  hogsheads  in  each  year.  These  figures  have 
not  again  been  reached,  however,  and  since  1897  Hopkinsville  has  out- 
ranked Paducah  as  the  most  important  dark-tobacco  market  except 
Clarksville. 

The  Mayfield  (Ky.)  market,  established  as  an  auction  and  inspec- 
tion market  in  1876  and  located  more  centrally  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  producing  section,  cut  heavily  into  Paducah's  territory,  and 
since  1897  the  receipts  at  Paducah  have  generally  been  only  about 
8,000  to  12,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually.  Since  1899  the  re- 
ceipts of  tobacco  at  Mayfield  have  generally  exceeded  those  of 
Paducah  by  about  2,000  hogsheads  annually. 

Hopkinsville,  Ky.,  situated,  like  Mayfield,  in  the  center  of  a  great 
producing  territory,  was  not  established  as  an  auction  and  inspection 
market  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Besides  Mayfield  it  is  the  only 
important  inspection  market  of  the  country  not  situated  on  navigable 
water.  Both  Hopkinsville  and  Mayfield  were  established  after  the 
railroads  became  the  more  important  means  of  conveyance  in  shipping 
tobacco  and  facilities  for  shipment  by  water  were  no  longer  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  market.  Hopkinsville  entered  the  field  as  an  open- 
break  market  in  1869.  Owing  to  its  favorable  situation  in  relation  to 
the  producing  territory  its  development  was  quite  rapid.  By  1896 
its  receipts  had  risen  to  21,525  hogsheads,  the  highest  ever  attained. 
In  1897  the  receipts  Avere  again  high  (19,950  hogsheads),  but  they 
have  not  since  exceeded  15,000  hogsheads  except  in  1899,  when  there 
was  a  total  of  15,930  hogsheads.  The  receipts  have  generally  ranged 
from  10,000  to  1-1,000  hogsheads,  Hopkinsville  ranking  next  to 
Clarksville  among  the  purely  dark-tobacco  markets  of  the  West. 

CAUSES    FOR   THE   DECLINE   IN    RECEIPTS    SINCE   THE   LATE   EIGHTIES. 

In  looking  over  the  foregoing  figures,  covering  the  receipts  at  the 
various  western  markets,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  maximum  re- 
ceipts in  most  cases  were  reached  by  the  larger  markets  in  the  late 
eighties.  For  example,  the  maximum  receipts  of  the  Louisville  and 
Clarksville  markets  were  reached  in  1887  and  at  Cincinnati  in  1889. 
The  lack  of  future  growth  or  the  actual  decline  which  was  ex- 
perienced was  not  due  in  any  substantial  degree  to  a  cessation  in  the 
expansion  of  the  production  of  tobacco,  nor  to  the  splitting  up  of  the 
trade  among  an  increased  number  of  markets.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  in  the  number  of  markets  operated. 
St.  Louis,  Nashville,  and  Evansville  have  all  been  closed  as  tobacco 
markets  during  the  period.  The  Louisville  market,  being  the  largest, 
has  been  the  best  maintained,  apparently  having  profited  somewhat 
by  the  closing  down  or  reductions  of  other  markets,  but  even  this 
help  has  hardly  been  sufficient  to  make  good  the  losses  from  other 
causes.     As  it  is,  the  receipts  at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  probably 
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would  not  have  been  so  well  maintained  were  it  not  the  general 
custom  of  the  warehousemen  at  these  points  to  keep  up  the  business 
by  actually  buying  through  agents  or  at  least  financing  the  buying 
of  loose  tobacco  from  farmers,  packing  it  in  hogsheads,  and  bringing 
it  to  their  warehouses  for  sale. 

The  western  crop,  particularly  Burley.  is  much  larger  now  than 
in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century.  The  chief  reason  this  has  not 
been  reflected  in  increased  market  receipts  is  the  direct  buying  from 
farmers  by  the  great  domestic  and  foreign  manufacturing  interests. 
The  movement  to  make  purchases  direct  from  farmers  at  the  barn 
or  from  the  wagon  in  practically  all  of  the  towns  of  any  size  through- 
out the  producing  territory  was  begun  in  the  late  eighties  and  has 
continued  to  increase  to  the  present  day.  But  little  of  the  very  large 
volume  of  tobacco  bought  in  this  way  by  ultimate  consumers,  of 
course,  ever  appears  in  the  regular  statements  of  receipts,  inspec- 
tions, or  sales  of  any  market.  Since  1905.  also,  the  receipts  of  all 
of  these  markets  through  the  regular  trade  channels  have  been  greatly 
affected  by  the  handling  and  sale  of  large  quantities  of  tobacco 
through  farmers*  pooling  organizations. 

PRESENT   STATUS   OF   THE   WESTERN   MARKETS. 
DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    DIRECT-BUYING    TENDENCY. 

As  already  noted,  the  tendency  of  large  manufacturers  and  the 
regie  Governments  to  make  the  bulk  of  their  purchases  of  tobacco 
leaf  direct  from  farmers  in  the  country  had  begun  to  have  its  effect 
in  reducing  the  volume  of  trade  through  the  open-break  markets  in 
the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century. 

The  maximum  receipts  in  the  combined  markets  of  the  West  were 
reached  in  1889.  following  the  great  crop  of  1888.  These  receipts 
were  divided  among  the  nine  markets  of  the  West  then  in  operation 
as  follow s : 

Table  VIII. — Receipts  of  tobacco  hi  the  western  markets  in  1889. 


Market.  Hogsheads.  Market 


Louisville 107,994  Nashville.. 

Cincinnati 90,091  St.  Louis__ 

Clarksville 40,43fi  Evansville. 

Paducah 23,087 


Hogsheads. 


8.074 
7.104 
1,210 


Mayheld 11,182'  Total 299,367 

Hopkinsville. 10,189 

These  combined  receipts  of  nearly  300,000  hogsheads  represented 
about  375.000.000  pounds  of  tobacco  and  indicate,  therefore,  that  at 
that  time  practically  all  of  the  tobacco  produced  in  the  West  passed 
through  the  regular  channels  of  trade  in  these  markets.  In  fact,  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  the 
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preceding  year,  1888,  by  districts  and  counties,  made  by  Mr.  E.  T. 
Girard,  a  broker  of  Louisville,  gives  a  total  production  for  Kentucky 
of  283,200,591  pounds,  divided  by  districts  as  shown  in  Table  IX. 

Table  IX. — Estimated  production  of  tobacco  in  Kentucky,  by  districts,  in  1888. 


District. 

Pounds. 

37,690,420 

44,473,470 

69,009,422 

29,937,291 

1,968,884 

844,249 

183,923,739 

99,276,842 

283,200,581 

An  examination  of  Table  IX  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that 
the  tobacco  produced  in  the  dark  districts  of  Kentucky  in  1888  was 
approximately  equal  in  quantity  to  that  of  the  present  time.  It  is  a 
reasonable  inference,  therefore,  that  the  other  dark-tobacco  sections 
of  the  West  were  producing  about  the  same  quantity  as  at  present. 
The  total  Burley  crop  of  the  year  1888  was  currently  estimated  by  the 
trade  at  about  125,000,000  pounds.  In  order  to  obtain  the  total 
western  production  of  tobacco  in  that  year,  therefore,  there  should  be 
added  to  the  Kentucky  production  from  Tennessee  about  48.000,000 
pounds  of  dark  tobacco;  from  Missouri  about  12,000,000  pounds  of 
dark  tobacco ;  from  Indiana  about  7,000,000  pounds  of  dark  tobacco ; 
and  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  etc.,  about  25,000,000  pounds 
of  Burley,  which  makes  the  total  western  crop  of  1888,  exclusive  of 
Kentucky,  about  92,000,000  pounds. 

This  quantity  checks  very  closely  with  the  receipts,  299,367  hogs- 
heads, at  the  western  markets  then  open  and  shows  that  at  that 
time  the  country  buying  by  manufacturers  and  exporters  was  of 
small  proportions.  An  approximate  estimate  of  the  increase  in 
country  buying  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  these  figures  with 
those  of,  say,  1903,  when  the  total  production  of  tobacco  in  the  West 
was  around  425,000,000  pounds,  including  an  unusually  large  crop 
of  all  the  dark  types. 

The  total  market  receipts  of  the  six  western  markets  in  1904,  when 
most  of  the  1903  crop  was  sold,  are  shoAvn  in  Table  X. 

Table  X. — Receipts  of  tobacco  in  the  western  markets  in  190.'/. 


Market. 

Hogsheads. 

Market. 

Hogsheads. 

21,022 
84,104 
21,220 
14,930 

8,690 

10,772 

Total 

160,738 
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These  160.T3S  hogsheads  probably  represented  200.000,000  to  225,- 
000.000  pounds  of  leaf,  or  approximately  half  of  the  total  production 
of  the  year  before,  the  other  50  per  cent  having  evidently  been 
bought  in  the  country  direct  from  the  farmers  by  the  large  manufac- 
turers and  exporters. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  POOLING   MOVEMENT  OX   THE  LARGER  MARKETS. 

By  1906  another  influence,  adverse  to  the  regular  markets,  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  In  the  early  years  of  this  decade  the  prices  of  leaf 
tobacco  were  very  low.  and  in  1904  producers  of  the  dark  types 
received  only  about  -1  to  5  cents  per  pound,  while  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  was  increasing,  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of 
labor  and  general  farm  supplies.  As  early  as  1901  agitation  by 
farmers  to  reduce  the  acreage  and  for  pooling  the  crop  in  the  interest 
of  higher  prices  had  begun,  and  the  very  low  prices  of  1904  caused 
this  agitation  to  become  exceedingly  active  in  all  sections  of  the 
western  tobacco  territory. 

The  Dark  District  Planters5  Association  (the  predecessor  of  the 
Planters'  Protective  Association)  was  organized,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  pooling  of  the  crop,  combined  with  a  decreased  production,  the 
receipts  at  all  the  western  dark-tobacco  markets  fell  markedly  in 
1905,  and,  with  a  rapid  spread  of  the  pooling  movement,  to  very  low 
figures  in  1906. 

Likewise,  in  the  Burley  district  the  movement  for  pooling  and 
reduction  of  acreage,  begun  in  1902  or  earlier,  gained  headway  and. 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  growers'  organization,  the  acre- 
age planted  in  1908  in  the  principal  Burley  sections  of  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky fell  to  only  about  18  per  cent  of  the  normal.  The  crops  of  this 
period  were  handled  largely  through  pooling. 

In  1907  and  1908  the  effect  of  this  pooling  movement  in  Burley  was 
felt  with  peculiar  force  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  1909  the  receipts  there 
fell  to  almost  nominal  proportions  compared  with  the  trade  of  former 
years. 

By  1906  such  pooling  movements  of  farmers  had  become  estab- 
lished in  nearly  all  the  regular  producing  sections  of  the  West,  in- 
cluding the  "  Stemming*'  and  Green  River  districts  and  portions  of 
the  one-sucker  territory,  particularly  in  the  Bowling  Green  section 
and  in  southern  Indiana. 

Nearly  all  of  this  pooled  tobacco  was  sold  direct  to  final  purchasers 
without  passing  through  the  regular  trade  channels.  The  common 
method  has  been  to  "  rehandle  "  and  prize  into  hogsheads  in  shipping 
condition  before  offering  for  sale  from  samples  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pose, generally  by  the  association's  own  samplers  and  not  by  the 
regular  board  of  trade  samplers.     The  combined  effect  of  this  pool- 
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ing  movement,  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of  direct 
country  buying,  was  still  further  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  tobacco 
passing  through  the  regular  trade  channels,  although  much  of  the 
pooled  holdings  represented  tobacco  that  ordinarily  would  have  been 
bought  in  the  country. 

The  receipts  of  the  western  markets,  which  in  1889  were  approxi- 
mately 300,000  hogsheads,  representing,  as  we  have  seen,  practically 
the  entire  production  in  the  previous  year,  fell  in  1909,  notwithstand- 
ing a  larger  aggregate  production,  to  but  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  of  this  number,  108,389  hogsheads,  which  was  about  one-third 
cf  the  total  production  of  the  export  and  manufacturing  t}^pes  pro- 
duced in  the  West. 

BUYING  AT  THE  FARM   FOR  LOOSE  DELIVERY. 

These  selling  organizations  have,  for  obvious  reasons,  generally 
had  their  greatest  strength  in  the  sections  producing  the  best  tobacco 
and  in  some  cases  have  controlled  nearly  all  the  tobacco  produced 
in  those  neighborhoods.  This  has  naturally  led  to  a  limitation  of 
the  amount  of  country  buying,  particularly  by  the  method  of  riding 
through  the  country  from  farm  to  farm  and  purchasing  the  tobacco 
at  the  barn  by  grades  or  at  a  round  price,  according  to  whether 
the  tobacco  was  already  stripped  and  assorted  or  not.  This  method 
of  buying  was  general  throughout  all  the  tobacco  regions  of  the 
"West  until  the  pooling  movement  gathered  force,  but  more  recently 
it  has  been  largely  abandoned. 

LOOSE-LEAF  TOBACCO  SALES  FROM  THE  WAGON  ON   THE  STREET. 

In  the  eastern  tobacco  districts  practically  all  the  tobacco  is  sold 
in  piles  on  the  warehouse  floor  at  auction,  each  pile  representing  a 
grade  as  assorted  by  the  grower.  In  this  system  the  buyers  bid  on 
and  purchase  onby  such  piles  as  they  have  use  for,  either  prospective 
or  immediate. 

In  the  West  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  tobacco  produced  is 
sold  by  farmers  in  a  loose  condition,  but  for  the  most  part  on  a 
materially  different  plan. 

The  common  practice  at  present  in  the  dark-tobacco  districts  with 
such  tobacco  as  is  not  pooled  is  for  the  farmer  to  grade  his  tobacco 
like  the  Virginia  grower,  load  it  on  the  wagon  loose,  and  haul  it  to 
some  convenient  receiving  point.  Instead,  however,  of  unloading  it 
at  an  auction  warehouse,  he  bargains  privately  in  the  street  with 
the  buyers  without  official  inspection  or  sampling  or  selling  charges 
of  any  kind.  In  this  method  of  selling,  the  offers  of  the  buyers  may 
constitute  a  species  of  bidding,  but  the  formal  auctioneering  of  the 
load  is  not  customary.  After  the  sale  is  arranged  the  grower  de- 
livers the  load  directly  to  the  leaf-tobacco  warehouse  of  the  pur- 
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chaser.  A  view  taken  in  the  May  field  market  of  loads  of  tobacco 
exhibited  for  sale  in  this  manner  is  shown  in  figure  4. 

Of  course,  the  tobacco  may  have  been  bargained  for  by  contract 
before  it  left  the  barn,  but  in  any  case  the  sale  and  delivery  are  con- 
summated in  the  same  individual  and  private  way. 

Purchasing  tobacco  in  crop  lots  in  this  way  naturally  and  fre- 
quently involves  the  purchase  of  grades  not  desired  or  useful  to  the 
purchasers.  In  reassorting  and  matching  up  the  grades  received 
from  different  growers  these  undesired  grades  must  be  segregated 
and  disposed  of  to  some  other  purchaser,  either  directly  and  pri- 
vately or  through  consignment  to  some  warehouse  or  commission 
merchant  for  public  or  private  offering  through  the  regular  channels 
of  the  trade  after  inspection  and  sampling. 


Fig.  4. — Loaded  wagons,  showing  the  common  method  of  delivering  loose  tobacco, 
either  for  private  or  auction  sale,  in  nearly  all  export  and  manufacturing  tobacco 
districts. 

In  the  Green  River  and  Henderson  districts  most  of  the  pooled 
tobacco  is  delivered  loose  to  the  purchasers  at  the  various  receiving 
points  of  the  districts.  An  association  grader  is  stationed  at  each 
designated  receiving  point  and  declares  the  grade  and  consequently 
the  price  which  the  buyers  must  pay.  In  these  districts  until  re- 
cently much  of  the  tobacco  has  been  stemmed  by  dealers  before  ship- 
ment, and  heavy  prizing  would  be  a  disadvantage.  Tobacco  intended 
for  stemming  is  usually  tied  in  much  larger  "  hands  "  than  other  types 
of  dark  tobacco.  In  both  the  Green  River  and  Henderson  districts, 
however,  a  portion  of  the  pooled  holdings  has  been  "  rehandled  " 
(dried  to  proper  keeping  order  and  more  or  less  re-sorted  and 
matched  into  uniform  grades)  and  prized  into  hogsheads  in  shipping 
condition. 
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THE  OWENSBORO  LOOSE-LEAF  TOBACCO  AUCTION  SYSTEM. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  in  operation  at  Owensboro, 
and  also  for  a  short  time  at  Henderson,  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of 
loose  tobacco  at  auction  by  sample.  In  this  method  of  procedure  the 
farmer  drives  up  to  the  warehouse,  the  inspector  draws  a  sample  of 
each  grade,  usually  three  (leaf,  lugs,  and  trash),  and  takes  these 
samples  into  the  sales  warehouse,  where  they  are  displayed  on  a  table, 
and  at  an  appointed  time  the  load  is  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  grower  then  drives  to  the  leaf  warehouse  of  the  pur- 
chaser and  delivers  the  tobacco.  The  charge  of  the  auction  ware- 
house for  this  service  is  $1  a  load. 

LOOSE-LEAE   TOBACCO   AUCTION    MARKETS   IN    THE   WEST. 

The  method  of  selling  loose  tobacco  at  auction  from  samples  drawn 
from  the  load  as  it  remains  on  the  wagon  in  the  street,  as  practiced 
at  Owensboro,  is,  of  course,  quite  different  from  the  Virginia  auction 
method  of  selling  the  loose  leaf,  when  the  entire  bulk  of  tobacco  is 
piled  on  the  floor  and  sold  directly  after  an  examination  of  the  pile 
as  a  whole  as  the  sale  proceeds,  without  the  necessity  of  special  official 
inspection  and  sampling. 

The  Virginia  method,  while  seemingly  the  more  nearly  perfect,  in- 
volves greater  expense,  as  well  as  some  obvious  advantages.  The 
tobacco  must  be  unloaded  from  the  wagon  and  piled  on  the  warehouse 
floor  before  the  sale  and  again  reloaded  and  transported  on  the  wagons 
of  the  buyer.  Furthermore,  a  large  expanse  of  warehouse  space  is 
necessary  for  piling  such  large  quantities  of  tobacco  as  often  come  to 
market  in  a  single  day  after  a  good  stripping  season  has  intervened. 
In  nearly  all  sections  farmers  handle  tobacco,  i.  e.,  strip,  assort,  tie, 
and  prepare  for  market  in  a  natural,  or  damp,  season.  It  happens, 
therefore,  in  the  marketing  of  tobacco  that  farmers  are  nearly  all 
marketing  somewhat  simultaneously  at  irregular  intervals,  following 
damp  spells  of  weather  during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Thus, 
hundreds  of  loads  of  tobacco  are  often  brought  to  market  each  day 
for  several  successive  days  in  many  of  the  larger  markets,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  extensive  floor  space  to  handle  the  tobacco  offered. 

During  the  past  decade,  however,  a  number  of  trials  of  the  loose- 
leaf  tobacco  auction  system  upon  approximately  the  Virginia  plan 
have  been  made  in  the  West. 

In  December,  1901,  a  loose-leaf  tobacco  auction-sales  warehouse, 
based  on  the  Virginia  plan,  was  established  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  and 
in  December,  1902,  similar  loose-leaf  sales  were  inaugurated  at  Hop- 
kinsville,  Ky.  Again,  two  years  later,  in  January,  1905,  the  experi- 
ment of  loose-leaf  auction  sales  in  the  Burley  district  was  initiated 
at  Lexington.    The  success  of  this  system  of  selling  in  the  West  has 
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been  greatest  in  the  Burley  district,  and  since  1908  the  loose  markets 
have  rapidly  multiplied  in  that  section,  extending  also  into  the  upper 
Green  River  section  of  the  dark  one-sucker  district.  with  large  sales 
warehouses  at  Glasgow  and  Bowling  Green.  In  figure  5  a  scene  in 
the  warehouse  district  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  is  presented,  showing  an 
accumulation  of  wagons  waiting  for  a  chance  to  unload,  the  ware- 
house floor  space  being  insufficient  to  hold  all  the  tobacco  at  a  single 
sale. 

The  selling  charges  in  the  western  loose-leaf  tobacco  markets  are 
on  the  average  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina markets.  Instead  of  three  items  of  charge,  only  two  are  made. 
The  so-called  auction  fee  is  omitted.  The  charges  at  Lexington,  with 
which  those  of  the  other  western  markets  are  substantially  uniform. 
are  15  cents  per  hundredweight  and  2  per  cent  commission. 
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Fig.    5. — Wagons   waitini 


to   unload   during   a   congestion   in   the   loose-leaf   tobacco 
market.   Lexington,   Ky. 


The  warehouses,  particularly  as  established  at  Lexington,  are  fully 
equal  in  size  and  construction  to  any  that  can.be  found  in  the  East. 
Some  of  them  have  concrete  floors  and  walls,  and  the  immense  roof 
expanse  is  often  of  steel  trusses  and  the  framework  of  real  architec- 
tural interest. 

THE    LEXINGTON    MARKET. 


Lexington,  Ky.,  has  already  become  one  of  the  great  loose-leaf  to- 
bacco auction  markets  of  the  country.  In  the  season  1909-10,  selling 
the  1909  crop,  the  sales  of  leaf  at  Lexington  in  these  auction  houses 
were  fully  20,000,000  pounds.  Only  Danville.  Va..  and  Winston,  X.  C. 
exceeded  Lexington  in  the  volume  of  such  loose  sales.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  confidently  predict  that  it  will  be  only  a  few  years 
before  Lexington  will  outdistance  all  markets,  even  including  Dan- 
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ville,  and  become  the  greatest  loose-leaf  tobacco  auction  market  of  the 
country.1  The  railroads  have  modified  their  freight  charges  so  that 
tobacco  can  be  transported  loose  for  a  considerable  distance  at  reason- 
able rates. 
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Fig.  6. — Exterior  of  a  loose-leaf  'tobacco  auction  warehouse,  Lexington,  Ky. 

In  the  sales  season  of  1909-10  six  large  warehouses  were  in  opera- 
tion at  Lexington  and  a  seventh  was  constructed  for  1910-11.  A 
number  of  dealers  and  commission  merchants  have  established  head- 
quarters there.     The  trade  has  been  organized  under  the  title  of  the 


Fig.   7. — Interior  of  a   large  tobacco  auction  warehouse,   Lexington,   Ky.,   during  an 

off  season. 

Lexington  Tobacco  Association  for  its  better  control  and  supervision 
in  the  best  interests  of  all.  Figure  6  shows  an  exterior  and  figure 
7  an  interior  view  of  one  of  these  large  loose-leaf  tobacco  warehouses 
at  Lexington. 
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SUCCESS   OF    THE   LOOSE-LEAF    TOBACCO   AUCTION    SYSTEM. 

The  loose-leaf  tobacco  auction  system  of  first-hand  sales  now  seems 
to  have  a  firm  foothold  in  the  West, particularly  in  the  Burley  district. 
Such  markets,  on  the  Virginia  plan,  are  already  in  operation  or  in  con- 
templation in  Lexington.  Danville,  Maysville,  Frankfort,  Springfield, 
Carrollton.  Glasgow.  Bowling  Green,  Hopkinsville,  and  Paducah, 
Kv. :  Madison,  Ind. ;  Clarksville.  Tenn. ;  Huntington,  TV.  Va.;  St. 
Joseph.  Mo.,  and  elsewhere. 

DECLINE  OF  AUCTION   SALES  OF  TOBACCO   IN   HOGSHEADS. 

Accompanying  the  development  of  very  unusual  conditions,  which 
have  beset  the  old-established  trade  methods  of  the  western  tobacco 
markets,  assisted  no  doubt  by  generally  advancing  prices,  there  has 
been  a  marked  tendency  to  handle  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
inspected  hogshead  tobacco  by  private  sale  rather  than  at  public 
auction.  All  of  the  regular  markets  have  exhibited  this  .tendency 
strongly  and,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Louisville.  Cincinnati. 
and  Clarksville.  the  public  auction  sales  of  hogshead  tobacco  may  be 
said  to  be  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  markets  of  the  \Vest, 
just  as  they  have  already  passed  out  in  the  eastern  markets.  Even 
at  Clarksville  hogshead  tobacco  auction  sales  have  become  almost 
nominal  in  volume,  and  in  Cincinnati  for  1009  such  public  offerings 
amounted  to  only  r>,381  hogsheads,  as  against  70.355  hogsheads  so 
offered  in  1906.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  5,381  hogsheads  sold 
publicly  in  1900  there  were  12,821  disposed  of  privately. 

In  Louisville  the  same  tendency  is  also  distinctly  shown.  The 
annual  trade  reports  issued  by  the  Louisville  Leaf-Tobacco  Exchange 
are  not  published  in  such  form  as  to  make  possible  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  auction  and  private  sales.  "Weekly  reports  are  issued  in 
this  form,  however,  and  this  tendency  for  an  increasing  preponder- 
ance of  private  rather  than  auction  sales  is  distinctly  shown  in  these 
reports.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  also  that  for  many 
years  nearly  all  the  Green  River  tobacco  handled  in  Louisville  lias 
been  sold  privately. 

LOUISVILLE    AND    CINCINNATI    THE  ONLY   DISTINCTIVE    HOGSHEAD    INSPEC- 
TION   AND    AUCTION    M  ARRETS. 

To  sum  up  the  main  features  concerning  the  present  position  of  the 
western  tobacco  markets,  we  may  note  that  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
are  the  only  remaining  distinctive  hogshead  inspection  and  auction 
markets. 

Except  the  relatively  unimportant  cigar-leaf  breaks,  Cincinnati 
deals  only  in  Burley  leaf.  Its  final  position  as  a  leaf  market,  there- 
fore, seems  to  hinge  largely  upon  two  main  factors,  the  continuance 
of  the  pooling  movement  in  the  Burley  district  and  the  permanent 
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success  and  spread  of  the  loose-leaf  tobacco  auction  system  in  the 
country  market  centers. 

Louisville  is  the  one  great  central  market  of  the  West  where  all 
ttypes  of  western  leaf,  Burley,  dark-fired,  Green  River,  one-sucker 
tobacco,  etc.,  are  dealt  in.  The  changed  market  conditions  as  they 
exist  have  seemed  to  accentuate  its  distinctiveness  as  the  one  great 
public  hogshead  market  of  the  West  of  the  clearing-house  type. 
Figures  8,  9,  and  10  show  familiar  market  scenes  in  Louisville,  illus- 
trating characteristic  stages  in  conducting  the  inspection  and  auction 
sale  of  tobacco  in  the  West. 


Fig.   8. — Breaking 


d  and   drawing   a 
Louisville,   Ky. 


imple   at  a    tobacco   inspection, 


Xeither  Louisville  nor  Cincinnati  is  situated  directly  in  the  im- 
portant tobacco-producing  territory,  and  the  trade  of  these  centers 
is  entirely  in  hogshead  tobacco. 

In  every  other  western  market  a  large  part  of  the  trade  consists 
in  loose-leaf  tobacco  purchased  directly  from  farmers,  after  which 
the  leaf  is  rehandled  and  prized  into  hogsheads,  and  a  portion  of  it 
may  then  appear  among  the  hogshead  receipts  of  the  same  or  some 
other  market  for  storage,  inspection,  and  sale. 

CLARKSVILLE,     TENN.,     THE     MOST     IMPORTANT     DARK-TOBACCO     MARKET. 

Clarksville,  Tenn.,  continues  to  be  by  far  the  largest  distinctive 
dark-tobacco  market^  and  in  total  volume  of  leaf  handled,  counting 
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none  twice,  it  probably  now  ranks  ahead  of  Cincinnati  and  next  to 
Louisville.  More  than  30.000.000  pounds  of  leaf  are  handled  there 
annually,  a  large  part  of  which  is  received  loose.  Although  its  hogs- 
head auction-break  sales  have  shrunk  to  insignificant  proportions,  it 
remains,  nevertheless,  a  very  important  hogshead  storage  and  in- 
spection market.  Sales  however,  are  generally  conducted  privately. 
From  time  immemorial  Clarksville  has  been  justly  proud  of  the  dis- 
tinction, both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  representing  the  highest 
grades  of  dark  leaf  produced  in  the  West.  This  high-grade  tobacco, 
however,  was  drawn  largely  from  the  adjoining  county  of  Robert- 
son. Tenn..  and  the  southern  part  of  Logan  County.  Ky..  particularly 
along  the  course  of  the  Red  River  and  its  tributaries.     In  this  sec- 
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Fi'j.    9. — An   auction-break   sale.    Louisville.    Ky.      The   sale   is    based   on    the   official 
sample  shown  on  the  top  of  each  hoirshead  of  tohaeeo. 

tion  is  produced  the  largest  percentage  of  really  fine  dark  leaf  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  West,  such  as  the  fine,  rich  tobacco  suitable 
for  wrappers  for  plug,  the  fine  leafy  Austrian  and  Italian  cigar- 
wrapper  grades,  and  the  fat.  rich  but  fine  German  and  English 
spinning  leaf. 

THE   SPRINGFIELD.   TENN..    MARKET. 

Prior  to  1901  Springfield,  the  county  seat  and  natural  trade  center 
of  Robertson  County.  Tenn..  was  merely  a  receiving  and  rehandling 
point,  and  the  tobacco  received  after  being  prized  was  shipped  else- 
where, principally  to  Clarksville,  for  inspection  and  sale. 

In  1904.  however,  the  Planters'  Protective  Association  established 
at    Springfield    one    of   its    more   important    inspection    and    celling 
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agencies,  and  Springfield  to-day  has  become  a  really  important  in- 
spection market,  ranking  probably  next  to  Clarksville  in  the  volume 
of  its  hogshead  trade,  and  because  of  the  fine  grade  of  leaf  produced 
in  the  territory  which  it  serves  outranks  Clarksville  and  all  other 
dark-tobacco  markets  of  the  West  in  the  average  quality  of  its 
offering. 

Over  5,000  hogsheads  of  the  1904  crop  and  about  14,000  hogsheads 
of  the  1908  crop  were  handled  at  Springfield.  Four  large  storage 
warehouses  have  been  constructed  there  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  trade. 


Fig.  10. — Recoopering-  hogsheads  of  tobacco  after  inspection,  sampling,  and  sale, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

THE   PADUCAH,    KY.,    MARKET. 


Paducah  is  an  important  western  dark-tobacco  market,  standing, 
historically  at  least,  as  the  leading  market  center  for  the  Paducah 
or  western  district.  In  the  total  quantity  of  leaf  handled,  however, 
it  is  generally  equaled  and  sometimes  surpassed  by  the  Maj^field,  Ky., 
market,  in  the  same  district  but  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Graves. 
Paducah,  however,  remains  more  of  a  center  for  hogshead  tobacco 
shipped  from  all  points  of  the  district,  while  May  field  is  more  dis- 
tinctly a  loose-leaf  tobacco  market  and  its  receipts  are  more  local 
in  origin.  The  total  receipts  of  tobacco  of  all  classes  at  Paducah 
amounted  in  the  trade  year  1909-10  to  about  17,000,000  pounds,  of 
which  about  10.000,000  pounds  came  in  loose  and  7,000,000  pounds 
in  hogsheads. 
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OTHER   IMPORTANT  MARKET  POINTS. 

As  already  noted.  Mayfield  and  Hopkinsville.  although  handling 
a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  are  now  principally  loose-leaf  tobacco 
receiving  and  rehandling  centers  rather  than  important  hogshead 
market-,  as  are  also  Owensboro  and  Henderson. 

Xext  to  Clarksville.  but  some  distance  behind  in  total  amount  of 
tobacco  trade,  there  are  six  market  centers,  all  handling  about  the 
same  gross  volume  of  business.  They  are  Owensboro,  Henderson, 
Springfield.  Hopkinsville,  Paducah,  and  Mayfield.  each  handling 
approximately  15.000.000  to  20.000.000  pounds  or  more  of  leaf  an- 
nually. There  are  no  other  western  dark-tobacco  markets  that 
handle  as  much  as  10.000.000  pounds  of  leaf  yearly,  although  there 
are  many  -mall  receiving  and  handling  points  doing  a  strictly  local 
business,  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  entire  producing 
territory.  Some  of  these  minor  local  centers,  however,  do  quite  a 
large  business  in  the  aggregate,  amounting  annually  in  many  cases 
to  5.000.000  pounds  or  more  of  leaf. 

IMPORTANT    RECEIVING    POINTS    IX    THE    ONE-SUCKEB    DISTRICT. 

Perhaps  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  leading  receiving 
centers  of  the  one-sucker  territorv  in  Kentucky.  Glasgow,  Bowling 
Green,  and  Scottsville  are  the  principal  points,  each  handling,  respec- 
tively, about  6,000.000,  4.000.000.  and  3.000,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
annually.  Practically  all  the  leaf  tobacco  however,  of  this  one- 
sucker  district,  except  such  as  goes  directly  into  the  manufacturer's 
or  exporter's  hands,  or  such  as  is  controlled  and  sold  by  the  growers' 
pooling  organization,  is  sent  to  Louisville  for  inspection  and  sale. 

TRADE    ORGANIZATION    AND    MARKET   REGULATION    IN    THE    WESTERN 

MARKETS. 

When  the  first  inspections  were  established  in  the  western  markets 
the  method  followed  in  nearly  all  cases  was  to  have  the  inspectors 
appointed  by  some  public  agency,  as.  for  example,  the  city  council, 
the  city  or  county  courts,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  the  governor  of  the 
State,  or,  as  in  Cincinnati,  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
city.  Statutes  were  enacted  for  regulating  the  trade  in  the  interests 
of  fair  dealing  between  the  members  of  the  trade  and  farmers,  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  inspection  a  better  standing 
abroad  than  any  system  of  private  inspection  and  regulation  would 
have  done  at  that  time.  The  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  natu- 
rally served  as  the  basis  of  the  earlier  warehouse  and  inspection 
laws  of  the  West. 
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In  the  decade  1850  to  1860  nearly  all  the  larger  inspection  markets 
had  begun  to  feel  the  need  of  trade  organization,  and  such  organiza- 
tions were  established  in  the  more  important  of  these  markets  during 
that  period. 

As  in  Virginia,  it  was  not  many  j^ears,  particularly  in  that  strained 
period  of  readjustment  of  the  Government  in  the  States  of  the  South 
immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  before  the  public 
appointment  of  tobacco  inspectors  became  such  a  mere  political  plum, 
with  but  little  regard  to  the  fitness  of  the  appointees,  as  to  render  the 
system  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  to  the  trade  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  the  early  seventies  this  dissatisfaction  with  the  State  inspection 
system  had  reached  such  a  point  as  to  result  generally  in  the  taking 
over  of  this  function  by  the  organized  trade,  with  sufficient  changes 
in  the  existing  statutes  where  it  was  necessary  to  render  this  action 
legal.  Under  this  board  of  trade  system  of  inspection  the  general 
plan  was  to  elect  the  inspectors  by  the  vote  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  entire  organized  body.  This  trade  organization  now  became 
in  effect  the  guarantor  of  the  integrity  of  the  inspection  and  sample, 
and  its  inspectors  were  placed  under  bond  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

This  new  system  of  the  semipublic  nature  in  turn  has  sometimes 
fallen,  into  disfavor,  particularly  among  growers,  who  have  claimed 
they  were  not  given  sufficient  consideration  and  guarantee  of  fair 
treatment  by  the  board  of  trade  system,  and  on  several  occasions,  par- 
ticularly after  periods  of  low  prices,  there  have  been  vigorous  move- 
ments in  nearly  every  interested  State  to  reestablish  official  State 
inspections  on  a  compulsory  basis.  Thus  far,  however,  the  organized 
trade  has  possessed  sufficient  influence  to  prevent  the  enactment  of 
such  measures. 

The  general  plan  of  organization  and  the  rules  under  which  these 
chartered  tobacco-trade  bodies  in  the  western,  markets  operate  are 
quite  uniform  in  their  essential  points.  A  brief  general  description 
of  the  Louisville  trade  organization,  or  tobacco  exchange,  as  it  is 
called,  perhaps  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  tobacco  trade  is  conducted  in  the  western  markets. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    THE    LOUISVILLE    TOBACCO    TRADE. 

Membership  in  the  Louisville  Leaf-Tobacco  Exchange  is  obtained 
by  vote  of  the  members  and  by  purchasing  a  share  of  stock  in  the 
exchange  and  the  payment  of  annual  dues. 

The  members  are  divided  into  buyers  and  warehousemen,  the  class 
of  membership  being  designated  on  the  certificate  of  stock.  An 
interesting  point  in  the  organization  of  the  tobacco  trade  of  Louis- 
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ville  and  most  other  western  markets  is  that  on  nearly  every  question 
the  buying  interests  and  the  warehouse  interests,  that  is,  the  selling 
interests,  have  equal  votes.  Thus,  the  executive  committee  has  three 
members  who  are  warehousemen  and  three  who  are  buyers.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are  elected,  in  turn,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  warehousemen  and  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  buyers.  Similarly, 
the  committee  on  arbitration  and  the  committee  on  by-laws  consist 
of  six  members  each,  three  of  whom  are  buyers  and  three  warehouse- 
men, but  in  the  first-named  committee  the  buyers  elect  the  warehouse 
members  and  the  warehousemen  elect  the  buyers  on  the  committee. 
In  the  committee  on  by-laws  each  side  elects  its  own  members.  The 
quotations  committee,  consisting  of  two  buyers  and  two  warehouse- 
men, with  the  secretary  of  the  exchange,  is  appointed  by  the  president. 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December  of  each  year  a  joint  committee 
on  inspection  is  elected,  as  follows :  Each  warehouse  member  is  rep- 
resented by  one  member  of  his  firm  and  a  corresponding  number  of 
buyers  are  elected  by  the  buyers.  On  the  second  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber this  joint  committee  elects  an  inspector  to  serve  for  four  years 
to  succeed  one  of  the  four  inspectors  whose  term  will  expire  that  year. 
For  any  neglect  of  duty  this  joint  committee  of  inspections  may 
remove  an  inspector  at  any  time  by  a  majority  vote  and  elect  his 
successor. 

The  important  committee  on  reclamations  consists  of  eight  mem- 
l)ers,  four  of  whom  are  buyers  and  four  warehousemen.  The  ware- 
house members  of  this  committee  are  elected  by  the  warehousemen 
and  the  buyers  are  elected  by  the  buyers.  Two  warehousemen  and 
one  buyer  constitute  a  quorum  on  this  committee,  and  when  the  buyer 
and  one  warehouseman  shall  agree  in  adjudging  a  case  coming  before 
it  on  any  given  day  their  decision  is  final.  If  these  two  fail  to  agree, 
however,  they  refer  the  question  to  the  president  of  the  exchange, 
whose  decision  is  final. 

Claims  on  tobacco  shipped  to  points  in  the  United  States  are  not 
considered  after  six  months  from  the  date  of  inspection  nor  those  to 
foreign  countries  after  seven  months  from  the  date  of  inspection. 
The  inspectors  and  their  sureties  are  jointly  liable  for  such  reclama- 
tion as  the  committee  may  allow.  In  making  a  claim  the  claimant 
deposits  $1  with  the  committee.  If  the  claim  is  allowed,  the  in- 
spectors and  owners  of  the  tobacco  are  assessed  $1  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  damage  allowed  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  claimant.  To 
substantiate  reclamations  the  original  sample,  properly  sealed  and 
tied,  together  with  a  sworn  resample  of  the  same  hogshead,  must 
be  returned  to  Louisville.  If  the  Hogshead  complained  of  is  in  Louis- 
ville, the  inspector  must  be  notified  before  the  tobacco  has  been  taken 
from  the  hogshead  and  he  must  promptly  examine  such  hogshead. 
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Inspectors  have  the  right  to  prosecute  claims  against  the  sellers  of 
any  tobacco  against  which  damage  has  been  assessed. 

In  sampling  tobaccos  no  uniform  method  is  prescribed,  but  the 
hogshead  is  generally  broken  in  at  least  three  places  and  a  sample 
not  to  exceed  10  pounds  in  weight  is  obtained.  Usually  about  12  or 
16  hands  are  taken.  The  layers  of  the  sample  are  tied  in  the  same 
order  in  which  the  tobacco  stands  in  the  hogshead.  When  a  hogshead 
of  tobacco  is  damaged  in  any  way,  the  character  of  such  damage  is 
marked  on  the  tag  in  ink.  On  the  tag  there  also  appears  in  ink  the 
packer's  name,  the  number  of  the  hogshead  from  which  the  sample 
was  taken,  the  date  of  inspection,  and  the  gross  and  net  weight. 
The  tag  and  sample  are  tied  with  strong  cord  and  sealed  with  wax, 
using  the  registered  seal  of  the  exchange. 

In  selling  tobacco  at  auction  the  hogshead  must  be  inspected  on  the 
day  of  sale  and  the  sample  placed  on  top  of  the  open  bulk  of  the 
hogshead  in  full  view  of  the  buyers. 

The  tobacco  is  weighed  before  sampling  and  after  sale,  and  on 
the  Louisville  market  the  warehouseman  collects  from  the  buyer  by 
first  weight  and  settles  with  the  seller  at  10  pounds  less  than  this 
weight.  A  gain  on  the  part  of  the  warehousemen  of  over  5  pounds  in 
sampling,  however,  is  not  allowed.  The  buyer,  of  course,  gets  the 
sample. 

In  selling  tobacco  at  auction  the  time  consumed  on  each  hogshead 
must  not  exceed  one  minute.  The  minimum  bid  on  tobacco  up  to  $6 
is  5  cents  per  100  pounds;, up  to  $10,  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  except 
to  round  up;  and  over  $10,  25  cents  per  100  pounds;  and  over  $20, 
50  cents  per  100  pounds. 

An  owner  may  reject  the  sale  of  any  hogshead  of  tobacco  by  serving 
notice  on  the  buyer  of  such  rejection  within  two  hours  after  the 
closing  of  the  sale,  but  the  buyer  in  turn  may  proceed  to  reject  an 
equal  number  of  hogsheads  within  two  hours  after  the  receipt  of 
such  notice,  unless  the  owner  accepts  or  rejects  each  hogshead  at 
the  time  it  is  knocked  out. 

Warehousemen  must  furnish  good  storage  for  the  tobacco,  the 
president  of  the  exchange  appointing  two  members,  a  buyer  and  a 
warehouseman,  who,  acting  unanimously,  have  authority  to  condemn 
premises  unsuitable  for  tobacco  storage.  After  a  sale  the  ware- 
housemen must  recooper  each  hogshead  into  first-class  shipping 
condition. 

WAREHOUSE   FEES. 

The  fees  collected  by  the  warehousemen  are  not  strictly  uniform 
in  all  the  markets.  The  usual  charges,  however,  are  either  $1.50  or  $2 
per  hogshead  and  1  per  cent  commission  to  the  seller  and  an  outage 
fee  of  $2  per  hogshead  to  the  buyer.    The  Louisville  rate  to  the  seller 
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is  $1.50  per  hogshead  and  1  per  cent  commission.  Storage  is  free  to 
the  shipper  for  1  months  and  to  the  buyer  for  15  days.  After 
four  months  the  seller  is  charged  40  cents  per  month  or  fraction 
thereof  for  storage,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  such  general  charges 
as  insurance,  freight,  drayage.  cooperage,  etc.  If  the  sale  of  a  hogs- 
head of  tobacco  is  rejected,  $1.50  is  charged  unless  the  hogshead  is 
removed,  when  the  rejection  fee  is  $2.50  per  hogshead  and  storage  is 
charged  from  the  date  of  receipt. 

Reduced  selling  fees  are  charged  buyers  who  are  members  of  the 
exchange  on  tobacco  purchased  from  members  of  the  exchange.  Thus 
buyers  may  resell  tobacco  at  Louisville  within  30  days  for  $1  per 
hogshead  or  for  $1.50  per  hogshead  after  30  days. 

CONSOLIDATION    OF    WAREHOUSE    INTERESTS. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Louisville  12  warehouses  in  active 
operation  and  a  number  of  others  once  active  but  now  used  only  for 
storage  purposes.  Of  these  12  actively  operated  8  are  under  joint 
ownership,  though  operated  separately  under  the  control  of  the 
Louisville  Warehouse  Co.  One  of  these  12  is  not  even  a  member  of 
the  exchange. 

In  Cincinnati  likewise,  although  there  are  five  houses  in  actual 
operation,  four  of  them  are  consolidated  under  the  ownership  of  the 
Cincinnati  Warehouse  Co.  In  1890.  in  fact,  a  movement  was  re- 
ported looking  toward  the  combination  of  both  Louisville  and  Cin- 
cinnati under  single  ownership  and  control. 

PRIVATE    WAREHOUSE    INSPECTIONS. 

In  the  last  few  years,  owing  perhaps  to  the  general  disturbance 
within  the  regular  channels  due  to  changing  conditions,  the  trade 
bodies  in  some  instances  have  been  allowed  to  fall  somewhat  into 
decay,  and  except  as  a  matter  of  custom  exert  very  little  influence 
over  the  trade. 

In  some  of  the  markets  the  inspectors,  instead  of  being  appointed 
and  controlled  by  the  trade  organizations,  are  simply  employees  of 
the  warehouse  company,  and  the  warehouse,  acting  without  outside 
regulation  by  the  organized  trade,  adjusts  its  own  claims  for  recla- 
mation. 

In  Tennessee  the  law  specifically  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
warehousemen  as  inspectors  under  bond  to  the  State. 

SUMMARY    OF    THE    RECEIPTS    AT    THE    IMPORTANT    HOGSHEAD- 
TOBACCO    MARKETS    FOR    10    YEARS. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mayfield.  Paducah,  Hopkinsville,  and  Clarks- 
ville  markets  the  figures  in  Table  XI  of  the  receipts  of  hogshead 
tobacco  are  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  anything  like  their  total 
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general  leaf  and  brokerage  trade.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  these  markets,  and  the  larger  portion  in  some  cases,  is  in 
loose  tobacco  bought  by  manufacturers  or  exporters  direct  from  the 
farmers  and  does  not  appear  in  the  regular  market  receipts  of  any 
market,  as  already  explained.  Some  of  the  figures  in  Table  XI  were 
obtained  from  the  compilation  made  by  the  Western  Tobacco  Journal. 


Table  XI. — Receipts  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  principal  hogshead  markets  of  the 
United  States  from  1900  to  1909,  inclusive. 


Market. 


1990 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


Louisville 

Cincinnati. . . 
Clarksville... 
Hopkinsville. 
Springfield... 

Paducah 

Mayfield 

Kichmond . . . 
Baltimore 


Total. 


Hogs- 
heads. 
106, 827 
56,070 
20, 501 
14, 165 


Hogs- 
heads. 
123, 279 
60,318 
22, 322 
12, 465 


Hogs- 
heads. 
124,213 
51, 638 
21,791 
11,975 


Hogs- 
heads. 
80, 051 
52, 093 
20, 843 
11,350 


Hogs- 
heads. 
84, 104 
.21,022 
21,220 
14,930 


9,987 
12, 518 
27, 663 
38, 023 


7,273 
9,780 
21,522 
35,881 


8,697 
10, 594 
20, 096 
39, 480 


11,000 

7,995 

21,150 

40, 051 


10, 770 

17,487 
40, 734 


Hogs- 
heads. 
100, 335 
45, 419 
22,980 
9,715 
4,500 
5,996 
8,039 
23,330 
38, 563 


Hogs- 
heads. 
105, 973 
55, 380 
9,847 
5,450 
7,500 
5,381 
5,481 
20, 404 
37, 055 


Hogs- 
heads. 
107, 525 
37,317 
11,533 
4,655 
8,700 
6,311 
4,569 
19, 636 
25,594 


Hogs- 
heads. 
97, 099 
38, 103 
8,559 
6,585 
9,000 
4,011 
3,100 
21,640 
28, 189 


Hogs- 
heads. 
75, 190 
11,702 
17,322 
1,875 
14,300 
1,100 
1,200 
25, 113 
28, 883 


285,754    292,840   288,484    244.533    218,957   258,877    252,471    225, 840   216, 286 


176,  785 


Table  XII. — Inventory  of  the  stock  of  tobacco  on  hand  on  Jan.  1  in  the  prin- 
cipal hogshead-tobacco  murkets  for  each  of  the  10  years  from  Jan.  1,  1901, 
to  Jan.  1,  1910,  inclusive. 


Market. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1903 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Hogs- 
heads. 
13,031 
9,391 
2,662 
3,124 

Hogs- 
heads. 
15,627 
12,287 
531 
808 

Hogs- 
heads. 
12,266 
10,084 
1,533 
381 

Hogs- 
heads. 
11,796 
8,781 
3,348 
2,435 

Hogs- 
heads. 
18,001 
6,238 
1,049 
1,392 

Hogs- 
heads. 
16,215 
9,080 
3,560 
1,671 

Hogs- 
heads. 
17,906 
8,955 
579 
374 

Hogs- 
heads. 
27,078 
11,278 
329 
210 

Hogs- 
heads. 
23,978 
14,234 
3,780 
2,000 

Hogs- 
heads. 
15,737 

4,312 

Clarksville 

Hopkinsville 

740 
100 

824 
1,597 
12,020 
5,425 

221 

222 

9,839 

5,521 

1,211 
1,C24 
9,  £26 
4,989 

2,149 

825 

9,326 

7,159 

976 
291 

8,230 
5,240 

517 

727 

10,659 

4,925 

251 

144 

13,065 

6,111 

376 

"l2"506" 
3,300 

6,500 
1,400 
13,799 
3,891 

225 

Mayfield 

423 

Richmond 

17,181 

3,065 

Total 

58,074 

4.7,050 

41,414 

45,819 

41,417 

47,354 

47,385 

55,077 

69,582 

41,783 

No  record. 


The  total  stocks  on  hand  on  these  principal  markets  have  averaged, 
according  to  the  figures  in  Table  XII,  not  far  from  50,000  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  on  January  1  of  each  of  the  10  years  specified.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  include  that  stored  privately  in  dealers'  hands 
or  stored  privately  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  The  latter  figure 
would  reach  a  very  large  total,  as  it  is  customary  for  manufacturers 
to  carry  from  one  to  two  years'  stocks,  and  many  of  the  larger  firms 
own  private  storage  plants. 

These  stocks  held  privately  by  manufacturers  amount  probably  to 
at  least  400,000,000  pounds  at  any  given  time.,  and  often,  no  doubt, 
to  very  much  more  than  this,  against  something  like  60,000,000  to 
80,000.000  pounds  generally  held  in  the  public  Avarehouses  of  the 


markets. 
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The  Louisville  tobacco  trade  is  well  organized,  with  a  salaried 
secretary,  and  publishes  very  complete  annual  statistics  of  the  trans- 
actions on  that  market,  including  the  classification  of  sales.  Since 
Louisville  is  the  largest  and  most  important  hogshead-tobacco  market 
in  the  country,  the  Louisville  leaf-trade  statistics  are  given  in  Table 
XIII  for  each  of  the  past  10  years.  They  throw  considerable  light- 
on  certain  trade  features  not  before  mentioned,  such  as  differentiation 
between  offerings,  sales,  rejections,  reinspections,  etc. 

Table  XIII. — Statistics  of  the  Louisville  market  for  10  years,  from  the  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Louisville  Tobacco  Exchange. 


Item. 


Offerings 

Rejeoiions 

Actual  sales 

Original  inspection.. 

Receipts 

Total  stock  Dec.  31.. 
Unsold  stock  Dec.  31. 

Unsold  Burley 

Unsold  dark.". 

Unsold  Green  River. 
Classification  of  sales: 

Burley 

Dark 

Rejections: 

Burlev 

Dark." 


1900 


Hogs- 
heads, 
145.339 
29,123 
116,216 
105. 046 
106, 827 
13.031 

9.612 

3,! 

5,1 


45.370 


21.375 

7,748 


Hogs- 
heads. 
156, 788 
28,851 
127.937 
130. 693 


123.279, 
15,627 
7.33 


1-'. 


9.160 
3. 573 


116.094 
40, 694, 


21.984 
6. 867, 


Hogs- 
heads. 
164, 696 
32!  159 
132. 537 
112.966 
124.213 
12. 266 
9,920 
7,832, 
2.0631 

25| 

120.733 
43,963, 

24. 132; 

8.027, 


Hogs- 
heads. 
104,241 
17, 989 
86, 252 
87, 656 
80.051 
11,796 
10. 622 
1.869 
2.353 
6.400 

70.  279 
33,962 

11,726 
6. 263 


Hogs- 
heads. 
107. 007 
12,967 
94. 040 
82.  875 
84,104 
18. 001 
14,835 
1,158 
6.934 
6,  743 

43, 5.54 
63,453 

4.963 
8.004 


Hogs- 
heads 
140,112 
18.831 
121.281 
96,  200 
100, 335 
16.215 
10,717 
2.096 
2,296 
6.325 

86. 512 
53.600 

13,326 
5.505 


Hogs- 
heads. 
143,  784 
14, 986 
128,  798 
118.014 
105. 973 
17. 906 
12. 580 
3.688 
1 .  870 
7.022 

90. 345 
53. 439 

12.075 
2.911 


Hogs- 
heads. 
125.  673 

13.5.59 
112.114 

98. 290 
107. 525 

27,078 

22. 306 
9,767 
1,243 

11.296 

71.484 

54. 189 


Hogs- 
heads. 
118,612 
9,341 
109. 271 
71,289 
97. 099 
23. 978 
14. 898 
12.676 
1.915 
30- 

77,  547 
41.065 


10,344       5,481 
3,215       3,860 


Hogs- 
heads. 
95,967 
8,770 
87, 197 
66. 494 
75. 190 
15,  737 
9.446 
2.233 
4.484 
2.729 

51,752 
44, 215 

3.609 
5.161 


There  is  a  small  error  in  the  foregoing  figures,  since  they  fail  to 
show  the  full  volume  of  the  tobacco-leaf  trade  of  Louisville.  Of  the 
12  warehouses  in  operation  in  the  city  in  recent  years,  one  is  not  a 
member  of  the  exchange  and  its  transactions  are  not  included  in  the 
report. 


METHOD  OF  ESTIMATING  THE  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PRODUCTION 
OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  BASED  ON  STATISTICS  OF 
THE   TREASURY   DEPARTMENT. 

On  their  face,  the  fully  itemized  records  of  the  offices  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  Customs  of  the  Treasury  Department,  specifying  with 
substantial  accuracy  the  quantity  of  raw  tobacco  imported  and  ex- 
ported and  the  quantity  that  is  consumed  in  manufacture,  should 
furnish  the  data  for  estimating  the  actual  farm  production  of  tobacco 
in  the  United  States  on  a  very  reliable  basis. 

It  would  appear  as  though  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  raw  to- 
bacco used  in  manufacture  plus  the  exports  and  less  the  imports  of 
raw  tobacco  for  a  year  or  for  a  series  of  years  would  be  equal  to  the 
farm  production  of  tobacco  in  the  country. 

There  are.  however,  a  number  of  important  sources  of  error  to 
which  production  figures  derived  in  this  way  would  be  subject,  in  so 
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far  as  they  purported  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  actual  weights  of 
barn-curecl  tobacco  reported  by  farmers. 

The  factors  of  importance  producing  this  error  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  shrinkage  to  which  leaf  tobacco  is  subject  while  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  dealers  or  manufacturers  because  of  the  redrying  to  put 
it  in  good  keeping  order  and  while  it  remains  in  storage.  This  shrink- 
age in  weight  from  the  time  the  unstemmed  leaf  tobacco  leaves  the 
farmers'  hands  till  it  enters  the  manufactory  or  is  cleared  for  export 
ranges  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  according  to  the  type  of  tobacco  and 
its  moisture  content  at  the  time  of  purchase  from  the  farmer. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  leaf  tobacco  which  is  stemmed  before  it  is 
weighed  in  the  manufacturing  plant  or  is  declared  for  export,  there 
is  an  additional  loss  due  to  the  weight  of  stem  removed.  The  loss  in 
weight  to  which  stemmed  tobacco  has  been  subjected,  including  the 
drying  as  well  as  the  stemming,  is  estimated  to  be  from  28  to  35  per 
cent. 

(3)  There  is  also  considerable  tobacco  not  recorded,  which  is  con- 
sumed in  its  natural  state  locally  by  producers,  dealers,  farm  hands, 
laborers,  and  others,  destroyed  by  fire,  etc.  This  source  of  error 
all  told  is  believed  to  amount  to  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion, and,  while  small  in  respect  to  the  whole,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  aggregate. 

The  total  of  these  three  sources  of  error  makes  so  large  an  error  as 
to  render  an  uncorrected  compilation  of  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury 
Department  of  but  little  service  in  estimating  the  farm  production. 
The  question  which  at  once  presents  itself  is  to  what  extent  and  with 
what  degree  of  accuracy  can  corrections  be  introduced  into  the  re- 
corded figures  to  make  them  of  such  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  seems  comparatively  eas}^  to  do  with  approximate  accuracy  and 
to  such  a  degree,  the  writer  believes,  as  to  render  them  the  most  accu- 
rate basis  for  estimating  the  average  annual  crop  of  tobacco  produced 
in  the  United  States  for  any  period  of  years,  preferably  not  less  than 
three. 

The  shrinkage  of  leaf  tobacco  in  redrying  or  stemming  and  in 
storage  after  it  leaves  the  farmers'  hands  is  a  matter  of  regular  esti- 
mate by  leaf  dealers  and  manufacturers  who  make  direct  purchases 
of  leaf,  and  these  estimates  are  accurate  to  a  very  small  percentage  of 
error  where  a  sufficient  number  of  pounds  for  each  of  the  different 
types  produced  in  the  country  are  involved.  The  actual  figures,  of 
course,  vary  somewhat  for  the  different  types  of  tobacco,  but  a  general 
average  correction  applicable  to  all  types  would  doubtless  give  an 
average  result  of  sufficient  accuracy  for  general  purposes. 

The  most  important  missing  item  in  the  figures  of  the  Treasury 
Department  is  the  fact  that  exports  of  stemmed  and  unstemmed  leaf 
are  not   reported  separately,  but  are  classified  together  under  one 
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head.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
stemmed  tobacco  exported  from  this  country  goes  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  trade  reports  of  the  United  Kingdom  separate  the 
stemmed  leaf  from  the  imstemmed.  so  that  an  approximately  correct 
statement  is  available  as  to  the  quantity  of  stemmed  leaf  tobacco 
which  is  included  in  our  export  figures. 

Production  estimates  based  on  compilation  of  these  figures  of  the 
Treasurv  Department,  with  proper  corrections,  of  course,  would  not 
give  much  of  an  idea  of  the  size  of  the  crop  for  any  particular  year. 
The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  are  generally  made  during  the  year  suc- 
ceeding its  production,  but  stocks  of  tobacco  for  domestic  manufac- 
ture are  generally  held  from  one  to  two  years  in  order  that  the  tobacco 
may  improve  and  mellow  with  age  before  it  is  manufactured.  To  be 
of  value  the  compilation,  as  suggested,  must  represent  the  average 
of  figures  covering  three  to  five  vears.  and  as  such  thev  should  ffive 
an  accurate  average  estimate  of  the  rate  of  production  for  a  period 
of  three  to  four  years,  dating  back  one  year  from  those  figures  from 
which  the  compilations  were  made. 

Such  a  compilation,  based  on  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  the  three  vears  1007  to  100!\  inclusive,  i-  presented  below. 

In  considering  the  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed  in  producing  the 
so-called  manufactured  forms  of  tobacco,  namely,  plug,  twist,  fine- 
cut  smoking  tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigarettes,  and  the  quantity  of 
exported  leaf,  we  have  to  deal  almost  entirely  with  the  so-called 
export  and  manufacturing  types.  We  will  assume*  that,  as  a  general 
average,  these  types  shrink  in  redrying  and  handling  about  10  per 
cent  if  unstemmed  and  about  30  per  cent  if  stemmed.  In  the  cigar 
types  the  shrinkage  is  probably  somewhat  greater  and  will  be  cal- 
culated at  15  per  cent  for  the  imstemmed  leaf.  The  correction  to  an 
approximate  equivalent  of  unstemmed  but  dry  leaf  is  made  by  the 
office  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  case  of  the  stemmed  leaf  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigar-  and  cigarettes,  so  this  factor  does  not  need  to 
be  considered  here. 

We  will  first  consider  the  leaf  used  in  producing  manufactured 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  and  for  export.  In  the  3-year  period.  1007  to 
1909.  inclusive,  there  were  consumed  in  manufactured  tobacco  and 
cigarettes  ^3.550.157  pounds  of  stemmed  leaf.  631,736,223  pounds  of 
unstemmed  leaf,  and  99,785.876  pounds  of  scrap.  The  exports  of 
domestic  leaf  for  the  same  period  amounted  to  957.080.408  pounds. 
The  import  statistics  of  Great  Britain  show  that  at  least  U7.145.070 
pounds  of  this  latter  total  was  stemmed  leaf.  We  also  export  some 
little  stemmed  leaf  to  countries  other  than  Great  Britain.  It  would 
be  well  within  the  facts,  therefore,  to  assume  that  not  less  than  150.- 
000,000  pounds  of  stemmed  leaf  were  exported  during  the  3-year 
period.  Combining  this  with  the  stemmed  leaf  reported  by  the  office 
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of  Internal  Revenue,  Ave  have  a  total  of  433.550,157  pounds  of 
stemmed  leaf  of  the  export  and  manufacturing  type  to  which  the  30 
per  cent  correction  should  be  applied.  We  find  this  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  619.357,367  pounds  of  unstemmed  leaf,  based  on  farm- 
ers' weights. 

The  scrap  tobacco  reported  by  the  office  of  Internal  Revenue  con- 
sisted largely  of  cigar  clippings  and  other  material,  much  of  Avhich 
perhaps  had  already  been  corrected  for  loss  of  stem.  For  our  pur- 
poses, therefore,  it  may  be  classed  with  the  unstemmed  leaf,  to  be 
corrected  for  loss  simply  for  shrinkage  from  drying  and  age. 
Making  this  correction  of  10  per  cent,  Ave  find  that  this  total  of 
1,689,328,514  pounds  of  unstemmed  leaf  of  the  export  and  manufac- 
turing types  used  in  domestic  manufacture  and  exported  to  have 
been  equivalent  to  1,877.031.682  pounds  of  tobacco  at  farm  weights. 
The  farm  weight  of  the  combined  total,  stemmed  and  unstemmed, 
manufactured,  and  exported,  was,  therefore,  during  the  3-year  period 
about  2,496.389,049  pounds. 

The  quantity  of  unstemmed  leaf  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
large  and  small  cigars  during  the  three  years  amounted  to  414,636,193 
pounds.  Allowing  for  a  shrinkage  of  15  per  cent  this  Avas  equivalent 
to  490,160.227  pounds,  farmers'  weight. 

The  export  factories  under  the  supervision  of  the  Customs  Service 
consumed  25,462.093  pounds  of  leaf,  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
estimates.  It  is  uncertain  how  much  of  this  was  stemmed  weight, 
but  as  the  quantity  involved  is  small,  it  is  not  very  material.  It  is, 
however,  subject  to  the  10  per  cent  correction  for  shrinkage  in 
drying.  Making  this  correction  we  find  this  to  haATe  been  equivalent 
to  28,291,214  pounds. 

Combining  these  three  totals  Ave  have  a  grand  total  of  leaf  con- 
sumed in  manufacture  and  export,  reduced  to  farmers'  weights  of 
unstemmed  leaf,  as  follows : 

Export  and  manufacturing  types  exported  and  reported         rounds. 

by  office  of  Internal  Revenue 2,496,389,049 

Consumed  in  cigars 490,160,227 

Consumed  in  export  factories  reported  by  tbe  customs 

office 28,  291,  214 

Total  for  three  years 3,014.840,490 

From  this  total  must  now  be  deducted  the  quantity  of  leaf  imported 
for  consumption  during  the  3-year  period,  including  that  from 
Porto  Rico.1  This  imported  leaf,  however,  has  been  included  in  the 
tobacco  to  which  the  foregoing  corrections  to  a  farm- weight  basis 
were  applied.     In  subtracting  the  imports  as  recorded  by  the  Cus- 

1  The  deduction  of  imported  leaf  from  Porto  Rico  was  for  fiscal  year  periods;  all  other 
figures  were  for  calendar-year  periods. 
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toms  Service,  therefore,  the  figures  must  also  first  be  raised  to  a 
farm-weight  basis.  About  four-fifths  of  this  imported  leaf  was  of 
the  cigar  type  and  the  remainder  of  the  Turkish  type.  A  compro- 
mise figure  of,  say,  14  per  cent  instead  of  either  10  or  15  per  cent, 
as  used  in  correcting  the  manufacturing  types  and  cigar  types,  would 
give  only  a  small  error  either  way. 

The  imports  for  consumption,  including  those  from  Porto  Rico, 
during  the  3-year  period  amounted  to  119.062,219  pounds.  Making 
the  correction  for  the  estimated  shrinkage  of  11  per  cent,  we  find  the 
computed  farm  weight  of  this  imported  leaf  to  be  138,569,051  pounds. 

Subtracting  this  quantity  from  the  total  consumed  and  exported, 
as  shown,  we  have  a  total  of  2,876,271,439  pounds. 

Adding  to  this  the  1  per  cent  estimated  to  have  been  consumed  on 
the  farm,  destroyed  by  fire,  and  otherwise  unaccounted  for,  we  have 
a  grand  total,  corrected  to  an  approximate  unstemmed  farm-weight 
basis,  of  2,905,324,686  pounds  of  domestic  tobacco  consumed  in  the 
United  States  and  exported  during  the  three  calendar  years  1907, 
1908,  and  1909.  Dividing  this  total  by  3,  we  have  968,441,562  pounds 
as  the  indicated  average  annual  production  of  leaf  tobacco  in  farm 
weights  in  the  continental  United  States  within  the  approximate 
period,  say  from  1906  to  1908. 

These  computations  have  been  submitted  mostly  as  an  illustration 
of  the  method  by  which  the  official  Treasury  records  might  be  utilized 
in  estimating  the  average  annual  production  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
States  on  a  farm-weight  basis.  Possibly  there  are  still  some  im- 
portant sources  of  error  in  the  method  that  have  failed  to  receive 
proper  consideration.  The  percentage  basis  upon  which  the  correc- 
tions were  based,  10  per  cent  for  unstemmed  leaf  of  the  export  and 
manufacturing  types,  15  per  cent  for  the  cigar  types,  and  30  per  cent 
for  the  stemmed  leaf  of  the  export  and  manufacturing  types,  are,  as 
stated,  assumed  figures  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  character. 
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